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This is an aluminum 
window, one of four million 
that will go into 
buildings in 1953. Twenty 
years ago, it was just an 
idea in the mind of an Alcoa 
development engineer. Ten 
years ago, only a few thousand 
were made annually. Now, 
production is increasing at the 
rate of over half a million 
a year. This is just one of a torrent 
of new uses for aluminum 
which means that Alcoa must 
continue to expand. Consider the 
opportunities for you if 
you choose to grow with us. 


The best things in aluminum 


come first in 


# Does not include production in 
end operated by Alcoo 


What can this mean 


as a career for you? 


This is a production chart . . . shows the 
millions of pounds of aluminum produced by 
Alcoa each year between 1935 and 1951. Good 
men did good work to create this record. You 
can work with these same men, learn from 
them and qualify yourself for continually de- 
veloping opportunities. And that production 
curve—is still rising, we're still expanding, 
and opportunities for young men joining us 
now are almost limitless. 

Ever-expanding Alcoa needs engineers, 
metallurgists, and technically minded “‘lay- 
men”’ for production, research and sales po- 
sitions. If you graduate soon, if you want to 
be with a dynamic company that’s “going 
places,’”’ get in touch with us. Benefits are 
many, stability is a matter of proud record, 
opportunities are unlimited. 

For more facts, consult your Placement 
Director. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


By ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA .: Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 
“Experience Taught Me This” 


When asked to give the commencement address at Clarkson Tech, Adger 
S. Johnson, President of National Carbon, asked himself what he had learned 
from experience 


First, he pointed out, “I would endeavor to learn as quickly as possible as 
much as I could about my company and its business. I would realize that any 
business I might enter had most probably been running quite well without me 
for quite a period of time. Hence, I would be diplomatic in my zeal and desire 
to revise the entire setup overnight. In this statement, however, I do not intend 


to place any limitation on ingeniousness, inventiveness, energy, and the 
like 


“I would try to be the man who is always looking for more work than can 
easily be accomplished. I would be ready and willing to travel, to work over- 
time, to assist anyone with his problem, to partake of any new experience 
which might give me more knowledge and a broader understanding of the 
business. However, | would remember that my own job, whatever it may be, 
must come first 

would try to assume responsibility just as quickly as possible, realizing 
that I would probably make mistakes—but realizing, too, that if I were afraid 
of making mistakes, I probably would never accomplish anything. 


I would learn as fast as I could to make decisions, but certainly would not 
stick my neck out too far nor would I at any time be hesitant to go to my 
superior when I had a problem which appeared too big for me. 

‘| would not be afraid to change my mind or reverse my decision if another 
side were presented or any facts brought to light which appeared to exert 
sufficient influence on the situation 

I would try to remember that all of us love our own ideas and that the 
other fellow thinks his idea is just as good asI think mine is. Therefore, I would 
try to be generous and ready to compromise with the ideas and opinions of 
others 


I would try to keep abreast of current events, including politics and sports, 

1s well as the latest developments along my professional and business lines 
Finally, I would try tor 

for my career when I was 


ealize that I would be doing the best for myself and 
serving my company best, in whatever capacity, at 
whatever location my superiors thought that I could make a contribution.” 
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H. A. WINNE, vice-president, Engineering Services 
. . An important point which many young people 
overlook is that. by and large, individuals work in 
groups of reasonable size in either large or small 
companies. In the large company these groups 
may be called units or sections, and a number of 
these may constitute a department; a number of 
departments may make up a division; and the 
company may comprise several divisions. In each 
component the “manager” has a comparatively 
small number of people reporting to him, and con- 


sequently any outstanding performer quickly 
comes to his attention. 
Furthermore. in General Electric we have a 


number of courses which train for advancement 
and we are constantly combing the organization 
to recruit people for these courses, so by this 
separate means management keeps in touch with 
individuals. 

On the basis of forty-two years’ experience in 
the Company I can assure you it is difficult for the 
college graduate to lose himself in the organiza- 
tion. There are too many people watching him, 
although he may not realize it for some time after 
entering the Company. 


J. L. MICHAELSON, manager. Emplovee Relations, 


General Engineering Laboratory... The Com- 


Gow Can fe pour cenfadence 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


“Can I be sure I'll be 
an individual at G.E?” 


... asks John Dillingham 
Union College, 1952 


What's it like to work for a large company? In 
this and subsequent ads, the questions of college 
students on this subject will be answered by G-E 
men of varying degrees of experience. What's 
your question? Send it to College Editor, Dept. 
221-6, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


pany system for periodic employee evaluation 
furnishes a valuable guide to the individual with 
respect to his progress and ability. It also imposes 
on supervisory personnel the requirement that 
they study carefully the characteristics of all their 
employees. The system is so arranged that ability 
and good performance cannot remain unnoticed. 
Far from remaining obscure, each individual's 
characteristics are evaluated in order to provide 
him with the greatest opportunity to make use of 
his talents and abilities. 


J. G. HUTTON, General Engineering Laboratory... 
It is largely the enterprise of the individual which 
makes him outstanding. In his own thinking he 
becomes a cog in a machine, not realizing that 
every such cog is a chosen piece, performing func- 
tions for what it is best characterized as a vital 
member of a team operation. So it is with the 
individual in General Electric. Just as in the com- 
munity an individual is free to “be himself,” but 
for his own and the community's sake he mus* be 
part of that community. General Electrie’s success 
lies in its unique ability to instill in its employees 
great team spirit yet at the same time to recognize 
the employee's inalienable right to be himself. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Educating for good American 
citizenship 


Arts and Sciences e Engi- 


neering « Business e Teaching 
Writing and Journalism ¢ Law 
Nursing e Pharmacy « Den- 
tistry Medicine Public 
Health « Social Work 


Retail Training e Graduate 


Research ¢« Summer Ses- 
sions and Evening Classes 
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The 
Westinghouse 
Plan 


The new Westinghouse Educational Center was designed to 
meet the full requirements of an industry training program. 
Auditorium, classrooms, magazine and study rooms, plus 
recreation and hobby rooms... darkroom for photographers, 
radio center for hams, billiard, card and game rooms. 


A straight line is the shortest distance 
in careers, too. At Westinghouse we 
assume the responsibility of defining 
that line clearly for college graduates 
who join us. Only in that way can you 
get set right, avoid costly trial and 
error procedure . 
success. 

With the Weyinghouse Plan, you 
start an orientation program at the new 
Educational Center. Here, you learn 
about Westinghouse, its products and 
operations. You make new friends and 
contacts that last through the years. 
This is followed with basic training, 


. and achieve surer 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 


where you learn industry and industrial 
organization and have an opportunity 
to see the many fields of endeavor and 
careers open to you at Westinghouse 

. in research, engineering, manufac- 
turing and application. 

Ina short time, you gain a clear under- 
standing of business and industry from 
top-ranking men in their fields . . . and 
have the benefit of personal counsel in 
selecting the field for your career. 

For details about the Westinghouse 
Plan for college graduates, send for our 
32-page booklet—“Finding Your Place 


in Industry”. G-10171-A 


To obtain a copy of 
“Finding Your Place in 
Industry”, write to: 
Educational Department, 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


J. E. Smiru, Manager of Employment and College Relations 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Shortly after graduating from Drexel Institute of Technology with the 
degree of B.S. in business administration, Mr. Smith was employed by the 
Armstrong Cork Company as a personnel trainee and has been continuously in 
the employ of that company in the field of personnel administration. He now 
has the staff responsibility for the employment of all salaried personnel through- 
out the country, including national college recruiting and college relations. 


Mr. Smith is a member of several college-industry personnel associations, 
including Eastern College Personnel Officers, Middle Atlantic Placement Officers 
Association, Southern College Placement Officers Association and Midwest Col- 
lege Placement Association and is a member of the Administrative Board of the 
Association of School and College Placement. 


Mr. Smith's article and the one which follows both emphasize the need for 
colleges to establish adequate alumni placement centers for their graduates 
returning from military service. 


le face it--the 1952 recruiting season buy. The existing standards of technology 
generally was not satisfactory. In most are largely a matter of common knowledge. 
instances, it was less productive than in 1951 he same markets are available with the same 
and many companies for the first time did not instrumentalities to capitalize them. The same 
meet their manpower requirements. As amat- reservoirs of capital are available to those who 
ter of fact, the majority of companies having can qualify. All these means are open to 
more than a few requirements procured ap- everyone and, generally speaking. on equal 
proximately only 50°; of their needs—the terms. The one major difference is people 
average of 16 major companies was only 35‘; Internally, the focal point of responsibility 
and a portion of those employed could be for manpower is centered on those of us who 
considered only temporary because of their are charged with the employment function. 
eligibility for military service. We must meet our manpower requirements if 
We are all familiar with the circumstances — we individually are to carry our share of the 
involved and the trying conditions under burden of the respective corporate enterprises 
which we have had to work so that a “rehash” of which we are a part and if they are to 
here would have the connotation of redund- remain strong and competitive. A_ critical 
ency. The core of the difficulty, of course. is appraisal of the past recruiting season cannot 
the unfortunate international situation. It is result in criticism of any one school, the pro- 
something over which we as individuals have curement program of any school or company, 
very little control, but it brings into focus once — or the individuals involved. It does indicate 
again, the great importance of manpower to — clearly, however, but one conclusion—plans 
the very existence and success of any busi- must be formulated by those of us in business 
ness enterprise. Alfred P. Sloane, Jr., Chair- to procure the manpower that is required. 
man of the Board of the General Motors Cor- In Looking Ahead on this problem, there 
poration, in the 1946 annual report said, “In — are certain factors that are self-evident. 
our existing industrial economy, the only dif- 1. We will have at least a partial military 
ference of fundamental nature between one economy with required military service 
business and another operating in the same for quite a few years. 
field is people. The same sources of raw ma- 2. The colleges and universities must con- 
terials are available to all. The same equip- tinue to train well our young men and 
ment will be furnished to anyone who may women, 
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3. Business and industry must continue to 
produce goods and services in suflicient 
quantity to meet both the military and 
civilian requirements. 

There are additional factors that are famil- 
iar but important: 

1. The number of male graduates by 1954 
will drop to approximately 178.000 and 
this includes only 17,000 engineering and 
29.000 science graduates. 

2. Additional occupational shortages have 
developed and will increase in severity. 
e.g.. (a) accounting. sales. te) 
teaching. particularly elementary. (d) 
nursing, (e) ministry. 

3. The number of veterans in the graduat- 
ing classes will drop to a negligible per- 
centage. 

4. The size of our armed forces will be in- 

creased to at least four million. 

5. Graduates in any numbers under the 
Korean G. |. Bill will not be available 
for several years. for most will have a 
full four year program ahead following 
discharge from the service. except for 
graduate students. 

In weighing all of the factors involved. it 
becomes rather apparent that for the next 
three or four years at least. college graduating 
classes will not necessarily be the primary 
source of college trained men and that steps 
will have to be taken to supplement our re- 
cruiting programs. Note. however. that | 
stress graduating classes—not the colleges or 
the placement officials. for they still remain 
all-important in the procurement of college 
trained personnel. The primary source will 
have to be the men returning from military 
service. How then are we to reach the return- 
ing servicemen who, for the main part. com- 
pleted their formal education before entering 
military service? 

To carry out an effective program. a close 
working relationship between the colleges and 


business and industry with the college place- 
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ment official as the key continues to be invalu- 
able. There are two major possibilities, one 
of which cannot be accomplished without the 
full cooperation of the college placement 
oflicer. 
1. VEeTERANS PLACEMENT 
After the initial wave of college trained 

veterans separated from the service has 
passed, which should be approximately by 
the end of the first quarter of 1953, most of 
the succeeding veterans will be recent grad- 
uates with litthe or no business experience. 
This group, for the main part. will be seek- 
ing gainful employment and to do so will 
need guidance and placement assistance if 
many are to avoid wandering aimlessly. Is 
not there a real opportunity here to be of 
service and is there not some obligation to 
this large group of men who are now 
alumni, but who have been away from 
school for over two years and who, through 
no fault of their own. have had little. if 
any. chance to make a start in business? 
While the degree has been awarded. the 
final phase of the overall educational proc- 
ess. so generally accepted as a part of the 
broad educational program. has not been 
completed. Very little. if any. placement 
assistance was accepted by many of the men 
during their senior year because of their 
military service obligation. Many will 
welcome such assistance close to the time 
of their discharge. There are two major 
plans of action possible for the schools, 

\. beterans Survey The college place- 
ment director might prepare a question. 
naire for mailing to all) known and 
traceable alumni currently in the service 
to include. (1) supplementary personal 
information such as branch of service, 
duties if specialized. rank. approximate 
discharge date: (2) any brief business 
experience following graduation. 
prior to military service: (3) availabil- 


ity date; (4) type of position desired; 
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(5) desire for placement assistance; (0) 
preference for a specific company ot 
Iwo. 

With this information the placement 
director may (1) cireularize business 
and industry on a general basis through 
the issuance of an alumni bulletin of the 
type published regularly by such schools 
as Cornell, Purdue and others. These 
can be issued monthly, quarterly or as 
the situation may require it: cir- 
cularize companies working with the 
school each year where the company 
requirements generally are known as 
specifically qualified candidates are reg- 
istered; (3) build a file similar to the 
senior placement file for (a) ready ref- 
erence as Company requirements are 
received for prompt referral or tht as 
reference for companies at the time of 
their recruiting visit to the campuses. 

To expedite matters and conserve 
time. the placement director may care to 
limit to six months in advance of the 
actual discharge date, the cases that he 
will actively process, Not only will this 
tend to spread out the work load. but 
also it will permit more accurate fore- 
casting on the part of the companies 
and the men generally will) be more 
amenable to the task of job) procure- 


Standard Oil Co. J.) invites 
inquiries from senior engineering 
and accounting students interested 


in foreign careers. 


OVERSEAS PERSONNEL OFFICE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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Regional Alumni Placement Offices 
The regional alumni placement office is 
a centrally located office maintained 
primarily for alumni placement  pur- 
poses at either the school’s expense or 
at the expense of the alumni association 
or both. Complete files on registered 
candidates are maintained. interviewing 
facilities can be made available and a 
complete placement service is offered. 
The regional office has met with meas- 
urable success by such institutions as 
Cornell, R.P.L.. Yale and others. 

Such offices are actually more impor- 
tant for the schools that are located in 
out-of-the-way areas or that are away 
from any easily accessible spot. For 
instance, there will not be nearly as 
many who would travel to Hanover. 
New Hampshire. or Ithaca, New York. 
or Ames, lowa or Lexington, Virginia. 
for employment assistance as there 
would be if their alma maters main- 
tained a service in either Boston, New 
York. Chicago. Atlanta, Kansas City. 
Dallas. Los Angeles. Denver, Seattle or 
some other nearby city. Some schools. 
as an alternative. might consider using 
alumni consultants. Personally, I feel 
that this would represent a burden to 
the consultants that would be unfair to 
request’ of them particularly for this 
express purpose. 

Expense, of course. is of immediate 
consideration, especially at a time when 
the schools, particularly the privately 
endowed institutions. are having a strug- 
gle for their very existence. Would it 
not be practical therefore, to have coop- 
erative regional offices supported by the 
alumni association? If a group of 
schools, no one of which would be large 
enough to support a single office alone, 
were able to combine this activity in 
one, two or three locations, an effective 


| 
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service could be offered at a reasonable 
expense. Use a simple illustration. 
Assume that six small schools estab- 
lished a combined regional office in a 
reasonably central metropolitan area and 
that the overall cost of operating the 
office including salaries. rent, stationery. 
mailing. telephone, telegraph. etc.. 
amounted to $15,000.00, The cost per 
alumni association would be $2.500.00, 
Naturally. if several additional schools 
joined the group in supporting the office. 
the cost per school would be propor- 
tionately smaller. Would not this repre- 
sent a legitimate and desirable expense 
for each alumni association? | do not 
have to relate here the additional advan- 
tages that such a service would render 
to the school and the alumni association 
itself. Such a program does require 


some impetus and organization. Could 
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not the various regional placement asso- 
ciations appoint a committee to assist 
the schools within their geographical 
areas in the development of such a pro- 
gram? Regional placement offices will 
be of inestimable assistance to the 
alumnus-veteran) around place- 
ment activity will assume major propor- 
tions during the immediate years ahead. 
Post Recrurrine 
By the time the JourNAL or CoLLece 
PLACEMENT reaches all of its subscribers, 
this new development in rescruiting will 
well be underway in many military instal- 
lations throughout the country. The initial 
step was taken by a group of young enlisted 
men at the Army Chemical Center at Edge- 
wood, Maryland. Their Commanding Gen- 
eral, Brigadier General William M. Creasy. 
permitted the men to organize the “Enlist- 
ed Specialists Chemical Engineering Club” 


AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION .. . 


EDUCATION helps equip a man 
for the place he wants to occupy 
in the world. 


LIFE INSURANCE helps him ob- 
tain the financial security he wants 
for his home, his family, his busi- 
ness and his future. 


KANSAS 
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and to invite representatives of industrial 


concerns to visit: the Chemical Center to 
present a group lecture on their respective 
corporate ae tivily. 


of all 


S.P.P 


The Club is composed 


post enlisted personnel known as 


or “Scientific 


and Professional Per- 
Most of the S.PLP. are college 


graduates carefully selected by the Army 


sonnel 


for assignment, following basic training. to 
the Chemical Center for the balance of the 
required two years of duty. Later. the plan 
was expanded to permit personal interviews 
between the companies and qualified S.P.P. 
at the Post. Many other 


in the country 


Army installations 
have similar S.P.P. and 
as publicity has been given to the Chemical 
Center's program, the plan has spread to a 
number of these military installations. In 
same instances the group lectures and inter- 
views are limited to evening hours while 
others permit full daytime interviewing ac- 
tivity. These posts. in part. will be 
cruiting campuses” for the majority of the 
men available have had little. if any. busi- 
following graduation and 
The 


through the commanding officer of 


ness experience 
prior to ent ring the service. Army. 
eae h 
post, is anxious to cooperate with industry 
in this mutual undertaking and it is hoped 
that in time it will be extended to the Air 
Military 


tions will find their way to many industrial 


Corps and to the Navy. installa- 
recruiting itineraries during the years that 
lie ahead. 

There are cdditional sources of manpower 
such as employment agencies. technical socie- 
ties and others of a similar nature that | have 
not mentioned. These are so well known to 


personnel people and performing — effective 
employment services that have not felt it 
necessary to incorporate them in this article. 

| appreciate that the suggestions outlined 
They 


represent much additional work and in most 


above do not present an easy course. 


cases without a corresponding increase in staff 
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to handle the job. It will require a re-evalua- 
ticn of our respective responsibilities to deter- 
mine that which can be set aside for the time 
lc ing. so that we may be able to assimilate 
the additional work load that we feel neces- 
sary. practical and possible. It is a job that 
we all must face realistically. 

The responsibility for an effective program 
by no means falls to our college friends alone. 
These of us in industry have responsibilities 
ahead of us in this effort that must be a joint 
one. We cannot be impatient, unreasonable. 
cemacding or unsympathetic. We must work 
with the schools in being of every possible 
assistance to them in the development of a 
practic! program that must of necessity vary 
by size and type of school, geographical loca- 
We must be 
willing to change our respective modus oper- 


tion and internal complications. 


andi as developments may require. and we 
must keep our friends in the schocls more 
closely advised of our needs, contacts with 
their men, negotiations for employment, ete. 
It is difheult enough for them to “keep the ball 
rolling” when all men to be placed are avail- 
able on the campus as a senior class. but now 
they will be working with men all over the 


world. Above all. we have a responsibility to 


the young men themselves. To them we repre- 


sent the free competitive enterprise system of 
which we are all proud. As to graduating 
seniors, we are to these men the personification 
of the capitalistic system. We must conduct 
our negotiations as businessmen and with high 
ethical standards remaining as the common 


denominator at all times. 


In closing. cannot help but recall the 
prayer 
“God grant us the power 

To accept with serenity 

Those things we cannot change. 

Courage to change the things we can. 


And the wisdom to know the difference.” 
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Aman can grow with _ 


a growing company 


New Fort Wayne Engineering Laboratory 


ARVESTER has had great 
H growth. Today, it continues 
to expand .. . and as it does, op- 
portunity for those who work at 
Harvester expands too. 

Harvester’s new Motor Truck 
Engineering Laboratory at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is a good exam: 
ple. Here, spreading over 302,749 
square feet of floor space, is the 
most modernly-equipped and de- 
signed research unit in the motor 
truck industry. It requires a staff 
of hundreds of skilled engineer- 


INTERNATIONAL 


ing and technical people. Here’s 
very real opportunity for capa- 
ble and ambitious young people. 

In the company as a whole, 
there are more research and 
engineering projects than ever 
before in our history. 

Harvester needs, wants and is 
looking for capable young people 
in these fields and in sales, pro- 
duction, and administration. Any 
graduate accepting a position at 
Harvester can rise as far as his 
abilities will take him. 


NE HARVESTER 


180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use .. . 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 


Testing connecting rods in 
Stress Lab 


A Cathode-Ray Oscillograph 
in use 
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International 


Latex 


Corporation 


PLAYTEX PARK 


* DELAWARE 
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CHANGING EMPHASIS IN COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


G. H. Estasrooks. Director of Placement 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


For the past twenty-five years, Dr. Estabrooks has been Chairman of the 
Department of Psychology and Director of Placement at Colgate, as well as 
Coordinator of Veteran Affairs since 1945. 

He received his A.B. degree from Acadia University, Nova Scotia, was a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University from 1921-24 and received his Ph.D. 
degree from Harvard University in 1926. 

Dr. Estabrooks has published four books, Man, The Mechanical Misfit, 
Hypnotism, Spiritism and Death in the Mind, the latter with Richard Lockridge, 
and about 60 articles in professional and non-professional journals, 


picture of college placement in’ busi- 

ness and industry will undergo a radical 
alteration by June, 1953. This will be due, of 
course, to the present military situation. The 
change in question will largely shift the onus 
of placement from the college or university 
placement office to the alumni office or to some 
person or persons designated by the alumni 
office. I have been, among other things, Di- 
rector of Placement at Colgate University for 
over twenty years, and [| realize that dating 
from June, 1953, my functions will be more 
and more absorbed by our New York Office 
of Alumni Service. It so happens that our 
particular alumni council has forewarned the 
administration of this coming change in pol- 
icy and has taken what we consider the neces- 
sary steps to meet the emergency. | would 
suggest that forewarned is forearmed and that 
the coming emergency will be a very real one 
so far as college relations with the alumni are 
concerned, 

Let us illustrate with facts and figures. 
These apply to Colgate University, but they 
would apply also to any other college or uni- 
versity in the country with, of course, varying 
1952, we 


Of these. forty were in 


degrees of insistence. In June, 
graduated 260 men. 
the clear so for as military service is con- 
cerned. 80 to 90 of these men went on to 
some form of graduate work, leaving about 
150 men who entered business and industry. 
The 


vast majority of this 150 men will be in uni- 


but who are without military service. 
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form shortly and will stay with the armed 
forces for periods of from two years to consid- 
erably longer. The same picture somewhat 
less accentuated held for the Class of 1951 and 
affected the Class of 1950. 


By June, 1953, these men will be returning 
from service and from then on in we will have 
a continuous and growing stream as these men 
obtain their discharges. It is very important 
to note they are not graduates in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 


alumni. 


They are full-fledged 


The college recruiter visiting the campus 
has in the majority of cases missed them. We 
are, of course, cognizant of, and very appreci- 
ative of, the very liberal attitude taken by 
most of our large firms. They interview re- 
gardless of draft status, but human nature is 
human nature. The men who are faced with 
immediate military service will in’ general 
refuse to take interviews. I admit it is very 
short-sighted on the part of the men in ques- 
tion, but we have not as yet learned the knack 


of putting old heads on young shoulders. 


First Industrial Contact 


The great majority of these men will be 
seeking their first contact with business and 
industry and very naturally will turn to the 
college for help. The average placement office, 
my own, for instance, is quite incapable of 
doing a satisfactory job on this assignment. 
It would have to be a mail order business 
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which, while undoubtedly efficient in dealing 
with the marketing of refrigerators or radios. 
is very weak when it comes to dealing with 
human beings. They do not come off a stand- 
ardized assembly line. 

There are two or three points which must 
he given very grave consideration in any alter- 
ation of college policy. 
to 


In the first place. 
look 


jaundiced eye on alumni placement services 


business has tended with a very 
dealing with men other than immediate grad- 
uates. ‘The men in question are likely to be 
unstable. Men who have already had two or 
three jobs and are now out looking for the 
third or fourth. Unfortunately. it frequently 
goes to the tenth or eleventh. This is no re- 
flection on alumni services or on college men. 
Iiuman nature has a curious habit of being 
consistently inconsistent. 

But we are now talking about the first-line 
team with which speaking in general terms 
the alumni placement service even when it did 
exist did not have too much acquaintance. 
These men can very legitimately claim service 
from their college and moreover they will be 
The 


personnel men from business have a very nat- 


the first choice of business and industry. 


ural habit of gravitating toward those colleges 
and universities which offer service. 

Now for the second point. At the present 
moment, there is a desperate shortage of man- 
power as industry expands and as the supply 
is restricted by military requirements. How- 
last By the 
summer of 1953, it is quite conceivable that 


ever, this cannot indefinitely. 
many of our industries will have reached their 
maximum expansion and there will be a level- 
ing off process, To be sure. there will still be 
a manpower shortage. but it will not be as 
acute when these men start returning from 
their military service. 

For when they start returning from the serv- 
ice. many men inducted from the industries in 


question will also be receiving their discharges 


and will be returning to their original jobs. 
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Now 


This is another factor which we must bear in 


mind, 

In other words, it may easily be that by 
the summer of 1953, or shortly afterwards, the 
manpower crisis in so far as college students 
is concerned may have become far less acute. 
Under such circumstances. those colleges and 
will first 
who are properly equipped to handle the prob- 
lem of the returning veteran. 

What to do about it? 


have its own approach to the matter, but there 


universities receive consideration 


kvery institution will 


are some general considerations which prob- 


ably must be berne in mind. Geographical 


location is very important. It would be silly 
for us to ask our returning veterans to come 
to Hamilton. New York. and in general a 
The firms 


waste of time if they did come. 


would not be here to meet them as they are 
in the regular recruiting season. 

But there are certain natural centers of em- 
ployment. especially the great) metropolitan 
areas such as New York City. Detroit. Chicago, 
San Francisco. Institutions which are in or 
close to such centers of placement will have a 
very distinct advantage. am convinced that 
the only eflicient way of solving this new prob- 
lim is for Mohammed to go to the mountain. 
In other words. for the college to go to the 
vreat city, 

To be sure. in some colleges already this 
matter of placement is linked with the alumni 
office and is placed on the college campus 
handling both senior placement and alumni 
placement. [| question sericusly whether this 
set-up will meet this new situation. | am very 
distrustful of this 


human beings. 


mail order business in 

We are all. of course. familiar with that 
organization of alumni clubs which designates 
some one alumnus in a given city to act in a 
guidance and a counseling capacity. We use it 
ourselves and it is very helpful, but it is quite 
unfair to ask one of our own alumni, no mat- 


ter how able and how enthusiastic. to take over 
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the placement responsibilities for our college 
in, say, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh or Albany. 
The day was only made of twenty-four hours. 


City Placement Centers 


The only adequate answer seems to be in 
establishing cooperative placement centers in 
the big cities. Some institutions such as Yale, 
Cornell and Colgate already maintain this 
service as a part of normal alumni relations. 
One can advance and defend a very interest- 
ing hypothesis that the first claim on any 
alumni fund should go to a service which 
gives adequate guidance and placement for 
the alumni in question. You can’t make a life 
without making a living. to use a well-known 
cliche. 

I make these last statements advisedly for I 
have talked with many personnel representa- 
tives from various firms and have tried to 
fathom out the various possibilities and al- 
ternatives. Frankly, there arent too many of 
those, but let us consider one or two of the 
major suggestions, 

It has been suggested that this placement of 
college graduates be worked out in direct 
cooperation with the various military separa- 
tion centers. This. | must admit, is a very 
interesting idea. but | can also see many difh- 
culties. Such a service must be set up to covet 
all men, college and non-college. The person- 
nel covering the college field would need to 
have a very broad experience in this particular 
field. Most important. perhaps, from the 
practical viewpoint is the fact that such an 
arrangement would not lend itself to visits by 
individual companies. There is no set time 
for “graduation” at a separation center. | 
have no doubt that the military would coop- 
erate if approached properly. | have always 
found them extremely obliging, but I doubt 
the feasibility of the suggestion. 

The president of one New York university 
suggests a special department of the United 
States Employment Service as represented in 
the various state offices. This suggestion 
seems to me much more promising, but I am, 
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Now 

for Mademoiselle’s 
Jobs and Futures 
File book... 


a new and better binder 


...that holds more reprints, opens flat on big 
rings. Experience led to the improvements (more 
than 400 schools now use this indexed college 
of job reprints). 


The new cover alone is $1. 


The collection of more than sixty up-to-date job 
reprints, in the new cover, still $5. 


Jobs and Futures, Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Please send me: 


: © A copy of Jobs and Futures File, a collec- 
tion | 60 reprints, indexed and loose-leaf- 
bound. I enclose 


: © The cover alone for my reprints. I enclose $1. 
O The free list of all job reprints available. 


0 I enclose a letter explaining my eligibility 

for a free subscription—as a college voca- 
: tional director or a counselor working with 
: college material. (Tell us how many college 
or college-bent girls you see a year.) 


0 I enclose $1 for one year’s reprints. 
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Address 


City, zone, State 
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frankly. doubtful as to its practicability. 
There would be the very difficult matter of 
obtaining proper personnel to staff such a 
department and it is not likely that the indi- 
vidual colleges would be satisfied. But why 
saddle the government with a duty which the 
colleges can absorb much better by them- 
selves? 

I return to my original contention that this 
is a problem which must be settled by the 
colleges either individually or in cooperation. 
The first claim on alumni funds should be by 
the alumni themselves. Ten years ago we did 
not have the present military situation, but 
one very different from the present. We could 
ignore this claim. but time makes ancient 
truths uncouth. Times have changed radically 
and we are faced with an entirely new situ- 
ation. 


Actually. the situation is very easily solved 
if we wish to solve it. T speak of New York 


SS SSS 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 


Personnel and Employment 


WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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City because | would use a frame of reference 
with which | am familiar. The same remarks 
would apply undoubtedly to Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco and other metropolitan areas. 
All that is necessary is a full time secretary 
under campus supervision. With us this actual 
supervision amounts to about three days every 
two weeks. Professor C. E. Gates. Chairman 
of the German Department, has answered this 
responsibility. Many colleges already have 
alumni facilities in New York City. Some- 
times two or three are under one roof. The 
solution in these cases it seems to me is 


obvious and simple. 


College Cooperative Plans 


Another interesting suggestion is that half 
a dozen colleges band themselves together, get 
accommodations at, for example, the Univer- 
sity Club, hire the services of an experienced 
placement man and proceed from there. Such 
men do exist. Men who have retired or are 
retiring and do have a wealth of background. 


\ much more ambitious line of attack would 
be a cooperative effort through the national 
alumni organization and the various college 
personnel organizations throughout the coun- 
try such as the Eastern College Personnel 
Officers. | think the matter should be thrashed 
out at that level if for no other purpose than 
for the purpose of clarification. In theory, 
these organizations could open cooperative 
centers in the various metropolitan areas, 
financed jointly by them and industry. The 
resulting organization might be cumbersome 
and results will probably be much more satis- 
factory if handled by individual colleges or 
by small groups of colleges. The whole mat- 
ter. however, should be clarified at the higher 
level. so to speak. 


I realize that | have merely presented the 
problem, but forewarned is forearmed. The 
colleges and universities still have eight 
months in which to prepare for the emergency. 
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Have you ever 
thought of 
going into 
Several Businesses at the Same Time? 


Unusual thought? Perhaps, but the North America Companies. 


the Property and Casualty Insur- Careers in Underwriting, 
ance field protects virtually every Claims, Field Representation and 
type of industrial and commercial other services are open to the 
enterprise. Factories, stores, | young man challenged by work 
schools, churches, hospitals, involving analysis, judgment and 
homes, represent only afew kinds — business decisions. If you are 


of property being protected by _ sincerely interested, contact 


H. PAUL ABBOTT Director of Education North America Companies 1600 Arch Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
parece Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
WHAT YOU HAVE© 


0 You Want to Go Into Business: 
if 
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No privilege exists that 
is not inseparably bound to a duty 


On that principle, Eleuthere Irénée du Pont founded his powder 
mills on the Brandywine in 1802. And on that principle the 
Du Pont Company has served the American people for 150 years. 

The privilege that Du Pont enjoys as an American business is 
the right to live under a government that gives men the freedom 
to venture, and to keep the rewards of their enterprise. 

The duty to which this privilege is bound is to help raise 
and maintain the living standards of Americans... to help make 
the nation’s economy dynamic and strong...to help keep 

\ America prosperous in peace and strong in war. 

It is only by fulfilling its duty, by:meeting your needs for the 

past 150 years, that Du Pont has grown. Only by being able to 


serve you well can Du Pont hope to build for the future. 


E.1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


WILMINGTON ¢ DELAWARE 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES AND THE COUNTRY'S 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


Donatp S. Brip¢mMan, Personnel Relations Department 
American Telephone aid Telegraph Company 
New York City 


After receiving his A.B. degree from Yale University, Mr. Bridgman taught 
in secondary schools. He then joined the Personnel Department of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company. From there he moved to the Personnel Relations 
Department of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. At present he 
is concerned with coordination of the Bell System's college employment program 
and certain personnel aspects of its defense activities. 

Mr. Bridgman is a member of the Commission on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training, Conference Board of Associated Research Councils; Engi- 
neers Joint Council, Secretary of General Survey Committee; American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Educational Committee; American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, Chairman of Manpower Committee and the American Society 


for Engineering Education, Committee on Selection and Guidance. 


Recent Progress in the Business 


URING the seven years since V-J Day. the 

growth of the telephone industry has been 
one of the striking characteristics of the na- 
tion’s economy. Ina business nearly 70 years 
old in 1945 and already one of the country’s 
largest. the number of telephones served has 
74%) over 47,000,000. 


Total investment in telephone plants has more 


since increased 
than doubled to a present figure of over 
$13.000,000,000) and annual revenues have 
to than 
The number of employees 


increased correspondingly more 
$4.000,000,000. 
in the operating companies alone, excluding 
well over 100,000 in telephone manufacturing 
and research, has grown nearly to 
680,000. 

Beyond the country’s steadily rising demand 
for telephone service, major factors in this 
remarkable growth have been the faster and 
better service provided and its relatively low 
cost. Local dial service has been extended, 
customers in certain metropolitan areas are 
able to dial many nearby communities. and 
operators now dial about 40°; of all long 
Since late 1951. in the first 


trial of this service, customers in Englewood, 


distance calls. 


New Jersey. have been able to dial directly 
calls to any of 11,000,000 telephones in 12 
metropolitan areas from coast to coast. Many 
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additional long distance circuits have been 
provided, rural service has been greatly im- 
proved and extended and mobile service to 
motor vehicles, boats and trains has been in- 
The transcontinental broad-band 
coaxial cable and radio relay systems, com- 


troduced. 


pleted during this period provide not only 
hundreds of telephone circuits, but the chan- 
nels needed for coast-to-coast transmission of 
television. Despite these improvements in the 
scope and quality of the service, rate increases 
have averaged only 24‘¢ since 1940, in con- 
trast to an increase of about 90‘, in the cost 
of living. 


This expansion and improvement of the 
country’s telephone facilities have greatly in- 
creased its capacity and flexibility for the 


requirements of national defense. Telephone 


service has been immediately provided for 
installation of tha Armed Fores and defense 
industries. 


In the event of enemy attack, air 
raid warnings to the Air Force and Civil 
Defense units would be transmitted so rapidly 
that. if necessary. the entire nation can be 
alerted in less than two minutes. Through 
emergency facilities and diversion of traflic 
around disaster points, essential service can be 
maintained and rapidly restored. In addition, 
the research and manufacturing units of the 
industry are devoting a large part of their re- 
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sources to the development and production of 
automatic fire-control systems. guided mis- 
ssiles, radar and other complex electronic 
military equipment. 

Such a growth in the size of the business 
has led to increasingly complex management 
and technical problems and has been accom- 
panied by a comparable growth in the num- 
ber of supervisory, engineering, other staff 
and executive positions. As continued growth 
is expected. the needs and oppertunities for 
highly qualified men and women for such posi- 


As in 


the past, these positions will be filled by able 


tions will become constantly greater. 


employees who rise through the ranks of the 
business. including both those without college 
degrees and selected college graduates who are 
needed for their capacity and their special 


training alike. 
Organization of the Business 


More four-fifths of | the 


17.000,000 telephones are owned and operated 


than nation s 


by the twenty-two Operating Telephone Com- 
The 


remaining 8.400.000 telephones. substantially 


panies associated with the Bell System. 


more than all those in the United Kingdom. 
the country with the next largest number in 
the world. are owned and operated by 5.700 
independent companies. a number of which 
are of substantial size. Practically every one 
of the country’s telephones. however, may be 
connected with any other for toll and long- 
distance service. 

The Bell System is made up of: 

1. Associated Operating Telephone Com- 
panies which provide local and toll serv- 
ice within their particular territories: in 
all parts of the country. Long Distance 

and overseas service is furnished by the 
Long Lines Department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Western Electric Company. the supply 
organization, which manufactures equip- 


ment and supplies for the System. dis- 
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tributes them and installs central office 
equipment. It has seven principal works 
locations and 28 distributing houses in 
various parts of the country. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories. the largest 
fully integrated laboratory in the world. 
devoted to communications research and 
the development of apparatus and sys- 
tems for ever-improving and more eco- 
nomical service. Its headquarters are in 
New York City and other laboratories 
are in Northern New Jersey. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company. the parent Company. which 
lt 


maintains the general headquarters stafl 


coordinates the whole enterprise, 


organization in New York City to advise 
and assist the Operating Companies and 
furnishes long distance telephone and 
related services. 

Although all of these companies are inter- 
related and together make up an integrated 
system. each is a separate corporation. with 
its own Board of Directors and officers. and 
within broad lines of System policy carries 
full responsibility for its distinctive functions. 

The territories served by the independent 
companies cover two-thirds of the area of the 
about 


country and 


LO0.000. 


their employees total 
Although many of these compan- 
ies are very small. over 60 have annual rev- 
of $1.000,000. — The 


Telephone System. the largest of these organi- 


enues over General 
zations. with headquarters in New York City. 
includes 15 operating companies in 18 states 
with over 1,300,000 telephones. 


independent 


Other large 
the 
Rochester Telephone Corporation, Rochester. 


operating companies — are 
New York. and the Peninsular Telephone 
Company. Tampa, Florida. 

Among the many companies which manu- 
facture apparatus for the independent com- 
panies, six are nationally known manufacturers 
of central office equipment; Automatic Elec- 


tric Company. Chicago: Stromberg Carlson 
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Company, Rochester; Leich Sales Corpora- 
North Electrie Company. 
Galion, Ohio; Kellogg Switchboard and Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago and Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corporation. Clifton, New Jersey. 


tion, Chicago: 


The last two of these companies are subsidi- 
aries of the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. which also provides telephone 
service throughout Chile. Cuba and Puerto 
Rico and in parts of other South American 
countries and carries on a wide varicty of com- 
munications in 


and services 


many other parts of the world. 


manufacturing 


Research and development work looking to- 
ward the improvement of their preducts gen- 
erally is carried on within these organizations. 
In the case of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. this activity is the func- 
the 
cations Laboratory at Nutley. 


tion of its subsidiary. Federal Communi- 


New Jersey. and 


of two similar subsidiaries abroad. 
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Types of Work for College Graduates 
In 


ply, and research and development activities, 


its operating. manufacturing and sup- 


the telephone industry offers college men and 
women of many different types of training and 
interest an unusual range of work. 


Slightly over half of the college men in the 

business hold degrees in engineering or the 

physical sciences. A somewhat smaller total 


number were trained in arts and science or 


There are also lim- 
ited numbers with training in law. 


business administration. 


including 
patent law. 


Graduates with all ty pes of training progress 
well in the business and are found in substan- 
tial numbers among the major executives of 
its companies. As already stated, some such 
of the 


supervisory and staff positions at lower levels 


positions and a higher proportion 


are also filled by men without college degrees. 


say about the Massachusetts Mutual: ° . has long 
been most ably managed. It ranks very high and 
enjoys in all respects a most excellent reputation. The 
results achieved by the company are well above the 
average for the business. In our opinion, it has more 
than ample margins for contingencies. Upon the 
foregoing analysis of its present position, we recommend 
this company.” 

To us, such an appraisal represents a challenge to 
continue this tradition and to maintain the fine records 
established by our company over the past 101 years. 
To you, we offer the opportunity to become part of this 
program while building a sound business career in an 
enierprising and expanding organization. 

Consult your placement officer or write to us for 


complete information regarding home office and field 
positions. 


ORGANIZED 1851 


Were Proud of our Record ! 


A well-known life insurance publication had this to 


Massachisel Mutual LIFE INSURANCE 


SPRINGFIELD, 
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For graduates with different interests. apti- 
tudes and training, the work of the industry 
may be classified broadly as indicated below. 
It should be recognized that experience in 
several ty pes of work may be given to broaden 
an individual's background and_ utilize his 
development potentialities. 

1. Technical Operations —Organization and 
supervision of forces engaged in skilled 
craft, or mechanical work: studies of 
standards, methods and results. 

2. Business Operations Organization and 
supervision of operators oflice 
forces; contacts with customers and sup- 
pliers; sales and distribution; studies of 
standards, methods and results. 

3. Engineering Planning Estimates of fu- 
ture requirements, planning. selection 
and arrangement of facilities for effec- 
tive performance at lowest cost. 

1. Engineering Development and Research 

To provide instrumentalities for con- 

tinually improved and more economical 
performance. 


Accounting and Statistics Procedures 
and methods for recording and classify- 
ing transactions; reporting and analysis 
of financial and administrative data: 
studies of external economic factors: 
auditing. 

Statements follow giving illustrations of these 
types of work and indicating where they are 
found, and the college training generally ap- 
plicable. These statements do not include ref- 
erences to the relatively limited number of 
positions in executive, personnel, public rela- 
tions, financial and legal work. which are 
almost invariably filled by a man of substan- 
tial experience. 

Technical Operations: Vhis work occurs in 
organizations generally employing large 
forces, who must be skilled in using tools and 
machinery and meeting high technical 
standards. The selection, training. organiza- 


tion and leadership of these employees are a 
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major responsibility of the supervising forces. 
and also of their staff associates who are con- 
cerned with the development of standards and 
methods and analysis of results. 

In the operating telephone companies. this 
work involves the construction of lines. the 
installation of telephones and private branch 
exchanges. and the maintenance of all the 
outside plant. carried on mainly by small 
crews or by men working alone. These men 
frequently come in direct contact with the pul- 
lic. encounter all sorts of weather and lceal 
conditions, and must sometimes meet emer- 
gencies on their own responsibility in order to 
insure continuity of the service. In the many 
central offices. made up more and more of 
intricate dial equipment, the testing of cir- 
cuits and the locating and prompt repair of 
improperly working apparatus, require refined 
technical methods carried out by highly skilled 
men, 

A high proportion of the college graduates 
in this work have degrees in engineering | 
electrical, industrial, mechanical or civil 
arts and sciences or business administration 
graduates with mechanical aptitude and lead- 
ership ability also do well. 

In the manufacturing companies of the in- 
dustry, this type of work may involve direct 
supervision of, or more frequently, constant 
staff assistance in connection with the produc- 
tion of a great variety of products. including 
telephone cable, complex dialing switching 
equipment and electronic devices with ex- 
tremely small tolerences. In some instances. 
very large quantities of a product are re- 
quired; in others, only a few units a year. 
The technical processes employed bring many 
problems of training and organization which 
must be solved within the framework of the 
highly integrated modern industrial plant. 

The manufacturing companies also gener- 
ally maintain a mobile field force of techni- 
cians who install and test central office 
equipment for the operating companies. In 
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addition, at the present time, when these man- 
ufacturers are devoting a large proportion of 
their facilities to military needs, some of them 
are providing advisory engineering services to 
the Armed Forces at home and abroad, in 
connection with the installation, maintenance 
and operation of the electronic and communi- 
cations apparatus furnished. 

For this work, engineering training. usually 
mechanical, electrical or industrial, but in 
some instances chemical or metallurgical, is 
generally essential although a limited number 
of men with training in business administra- 
tion and suitable interests are also found. 

Business Operations: The great majority of 
this work is found in the operating companies 
and involves the organization and leadership 
of large forces of women in their central 
offices and other offices. In the former, where 
telephone connections are made, management 
objectives are prompt. accurate and economi- 
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cal service given in a courteous and friendly 
way by the operating forces. Special prob- 
lems include the adjustment of operators’ 
schedules in accordance with the hour-to-hour 
and day-to-day variations in the volume of 
traffic, and the use of appropriate methods to 
meet different conditions in dial and manual 
offices and in giving local as compared with 
toll service. 


Business contacts with customers and the 
general public include arranging for service, 
receiving and collecting payments and answer- 
ing the great variety of inquiries concerning 
the business. Not only efficient and courteous 
service, but a wide knowledge of telephone 
matters on the part of the business office forces 
involved are essential. Related sales and serv- 
ice activities are carried on to increase the 
value of the service to the customer and to 
extend the use and scope of the service. This 
work includes study of the complex communi- 
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cations needs of large companies which fre- 
quently involve teletypewriter, mobile radio 
and private line services. 

Substantial office management problems 
also oceur in connection with the preparation 
of the great volume of subscribers’ bills where 
accuracy and control of the flow of work to 
meet specific dates are prime requirements. 
A somewhat similar task is that of handling 
employee vouchers, accounts with suppliers, 
In these 
fields, there is increasing use of machine 


payrolls and other disbursements. 


equipment and constant study is being made 
of new applications for it. 

Arts and science and business administra- 
tion graduates are generally found in all of 
these activities, but a limited number of engi- 
neering graduates also discover that their 
greatest interests lie in such fields. 

The business operations of the manufactur- 
ing companies include the purchasing of their 
materials and supplies and the sale and distri- 
bution of their products. For the independent 
manufacturers this involves selling on a com- 
Within the Bell System, the 


Western Electric Company not only acts as a 


petitive basis. 


central purchasing unit for the Bell operating 
companies, but in distributing houses through- 
out the country maintains stocks and distrib- 
utes to those organizations, not only telephone 
apparatus of its own manufacture, but a great 
variety of supplies purchased elsewhere. Busi- 
ness administration graduates are’ generally 
found in this work. 

Engineering Planning: The broad purpose 
of this work is to estimate requirements for 
facilities to do the job ahead and to plan, 
select and arrange these facilities in such a 
way that it will be accomplished well and with 
the greatest economy. 

In the operating telephone companies, this 
activity involves engineering of buildings, 
central office equipment, outside exchange and 
toll facilities, including radio facilities, devel- 
opment of fundamental plans for plant exten- 
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sions over a period of years, determination of 
transmission standards and review of the con- 
struction program. Technical requirements, 
annual costs over the life of the project, flexi- 
bility for expansion and adaptability to the 
plant of the future must all be considered. 
Similar work not directly related to the physi- 
cal plant, but requiring engineering as well as 
the economic point of view is concerned with 
forecasting the demand for telephone service, 
consideration of the types of service to be 
offered and of appropriate charges for the 
service. 

The great majority of the graduates engaged 
in this work have been trained in engineering. 
usually electrical, although some are mechan- 
ical and civil engineers. Where economic 
rather than technical factors are predominant, 
graduates in arts and science or business ad- 
ministration with mathematical and analytical 
ability also fit in well. 

In the manufacturing organizations, this 
type of work includes all phases of manufae- 
turing engineering, such as determination of 
manufacturing space requirements, the kind 
and sequence of manufacturing operations to 
be employed, machines needed, the piece rates 
warranted and the testing equipment and in- 
spection practices to be used. As new or 
improved designs are received, changes in 
them may be suggested to permit more eco- 
nomical without sacrificing 
These organizations 
usually are also responsible for the final plan- 
ning for manufacture of telephone central 
office equipment, including long distance ter- 


manufacture 
efficiency and service. 


minal, repeater station and radio apparatus 
and the preparation of specifications for its 
assembly and installation. For the various 
phases of this work, men with training in 
mechanical, electrical, industrial, chemical or 
metallurgical engineering are needed. 
Engineering Development and Research: 
Although the organization of this work varies 
in different companies in accordance with the 
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resources devoted to it. in Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, the largest unit carrying it on, 
the work includes three major areas, research 
and fundamental development to provide the 
basic knowledge essential to the creation of 
new communications systems and their com- 
ponents; systems engineering to determine 
how such knowledge can best be used to im- 
prove existing services. lower their cost and 
create facilities for new services; and the 
specific development and design of systems 
and their component parts. The final area 
involves preparation of laboratory models 
capable of functioning as desired, the creation 
of designs which also permit manufacture at 
the lowest cost consistent with effective per- 
formance, service tests of operation and final 
design drawings and specifications. A great WHAT DOES A 

variety of scientific and engineering specialties LIFE INSURANCE CAREER 
are involved, and the resulting developments OFFER YOUR GRADUATES? 


range from the tiny transistor, which performs 
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most of the functions of the vacuum tube, 
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excellent advertising and sales helps 
led to military electronic and communications available in The Connecticut Mutual. 
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: of a field representative's job. 
Write for your free copy of this val- 
development of new or improved manufactur- uable book. It may lead your gradu- 
ates into a highly remunerative career. 


wide toll dialing. These activities have also 


Another aspect of this work includes the 


ing methods. This may include the study of 


fundamental manufacturing practices in all 
the industrial arts, new adaptations of scien- The Connecticut Mutual Life 
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tific research, th de Hartford, Connecticut 
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and equipment. Planning With The Connecticut Mutual? 
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graduates trained in physics, chemistry, math- Name 
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physical science, have secured masters’ or 
dectors’ degrees. 

Accounting and Statistics: In the telephone 
companies, these activities include the adapta- 
tion and interpretation of the special system 
of accounts established for them, allocations 
of disbursements, accounting reports for com- 
pany administrative divisions and to regula- 
tory bodies, auditing, statistical analyses of 
operating and financial data, measurements of 
the public’s attitude toward the business and 
studies of general business conditions and 
fundamental economic and social develop- 
ments affecting the industry. In the manufac- 
turing companies, this work naturally empha- 
sizes production costs, production planning 
and results, inventory control, material 
and commodity and 


quirements supplies 


prices. Graduates engaged in these activities 
are largely those trained in business admin- 
istration or with economics majors from arts 
and science colleges. 

Openings for College Women: Although 
college graduate women are found in most of 
the activities mentioned, in general their num- 
ber is relatively small. In recent years, the 
largest number of such graduates have entered 
the telephone companies as representatives in 
the business offices handling contacts with cus- 
This position leads to that of the 
business office supervisor, who is responsible 


tomers, 


for the work of a number of representatives. 
to higher management positions, and to staff 
work in employment, training or methods 
work. <A_ limited 


editorial positions are filled by college women 


number of statistical or 
and recently there have been increasing oppor- 
tunities for those with training in mathe- 
matics, physics or engineering in research and 
development or engineering work. 


Employee Benefits and Working Conditions 


One of the earliest industrial benefit and 
pension plans was established by the Bell Sys- 
tem in 1913 and a number of the independent 
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companies in the business now have such 
plans. The Bell System plan provides for 
continued wage payments in case of illness for 
increasing periods depending on length of 
service, for accident and death benefits and 
for liberal pensions upon retirement. All pay- 
ments under the plan are without cost to the 
employees. In addition, the thrift programs 
of employees are assisted through authorized 
payroll deductions for the purchase of defense 
bonds, payments of life insurance premiums 
and savings banks deposits. 

The telephone business has long been recog- 
nized as a leader in its working conditions, 
with liberal vacation practices and an out- 
standing safety record. Great attention is 
paid to the development of supervisors who 
are not only efficient, but have an understand- 
ing of human relations. 

Since the operating telephone companies 
cover the entire United States. college gradu- 
ates entering them can usually be placed near 
their homes and where they desire it, every 
effort is made to do so. There are also many 
centers of manufacturing activity both in the 
Western Electric Company and the independ. 
ent manufacturing companies, and this permits 
placement in the general area of the country 
where a graduate has lived and in many cases 
in a large or a smaller city. Although in such 
a far-flung business moving to a different loca- 


the 


offered in those cases. after the initial training 


tion may later be desirable. transfer 
period, provides an opportunity for promotion 
and broadened experience, which make the 


change thoroughly worth-while. 


Training Programs for College Graduates 


Naturally, the early training provided for 
college graduates entering the industry differs 
in each company, with wide variations be- 
tween the operating organizations on the one 
hand and those engaged in development and 
research on the other. 

In the smaller organizations, experience and 
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informal training on the job will provide the 
necessary knowledge of the entire company. 
Even in the larger operating companies, varied 
work assignments, including the specific train- 
ing needed to carry them out properly, are 
generally the basis of the training rather than 
formal courses involving classroom work. In 
some of these companies, such assignments 
are scheduled in different departments over a 
In others, 
following brief orientation in the organization 
of the company as a whole, they are confined 


fixed period, usually about a year. 


to the department to which the graduate seems 
best adapted by training and interest in order 
that he may acquire quickly the background 
needed for a management assignment in that 
department. In either case, for men of the 
proper qualifications, later assignments in dif- 
ferent departments are planned in order that 
they 


ness, 


may gain broad experience in the busi- 

It is, moreover, a fundamental principle 
that continuous training is a major responsi- 
bility of supervision and special courses are 
provided as new developments make them 
appropriate. 

In view of the special nature of its work, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories provides for the 
engineers entering its development depart- 
ments a program of classroom instruction of 
graduate level in communications, accompan- 
ied initially by rotated work assignments. 
Much of the material presented is not avail- 
able in college courses. 


Opportunities for Advancement 


It is obvious that the opportunities for ad- 
vancement cannot be uniform in an industry 
of such size or diversity. The general charac- 
teristics of the business and the policies of its 
major units, however, indicate the sort of 
progress which may be expected by qualified 
college graduates seeking careers in it. The 
history of the business has been notable for its 
substantial and constant growth broken only 


by the depression of the 1930's. Even then, 
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the volume of its business declined less than 
that of general business, and since the close of 
the war, the demand for telephone service has 
been unprecedented. The fundamental policy 
of the business has been to provide the best 
possible telephone service at the lowest cost 
consistent with financial safety and fair treat- 
The aim has been to 
give service that is not only technically good, 


ment for employees. 


but courteous and pleasing to its customers. 
The extensive research and development work 
carried on has resulted in constantly improved 
quality and scope of the service, and the in- 
troduction of new services as they became 
Future 
growth may confidently be expected to result 


practicable, all at reasonable cost. 


from continued emphasis on these factors. 

Even in the largest companies of the Bell 
System, responsibility and authority are dele- 
gated to those responsible for particular opera- 
tions and the attention of higher management 
is continually given to their performance. 
Promotions are based on individual capacity 
and achievement. It is the basic policy to have 
salaries paid compare favorably with those for 
positions of equal responsibility in other fields 
of work. At all management levels, promotion 
is invariably from within the business. 

Finally, the graduate in this business may 
well feel proud of the achievements of the 
industry and of his part in providing a tele- 
phone service for the country which is without 
equal in the world. 


Charles S. Leopold 


Engineer 


213 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 


W. H. Montcomery, Manager, Industrial Relations Department 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
New York City 


Mr. Montgomery has been manager of the Industrial Relations Department, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., for the last five years. Previously he was 
refinery manager of the company’s Lubrite Division at East St. Louis. 

Mr. Montgomery was graduated in 1924 from Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania. He taught physics and chemistry in the Grove City High 
School for two years and entered the oil business in 1926 at Bayway, New Jersey. 
From 1928 to 1941 Mr. Montgomery was at the Palembang Refinery of the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company in the Dutch East Indies and was assistant 


general superintendent when he left there just before the war. 


Following his return to the United States, he became associated with 
Socony-Vacuum at its Lubrite Division and became refinery manager there in 


June, 1943. 


NDUSTRIAL relations has been manage- 

ment’s greatest problem ever since the be- 
ginning of mass production. For many years 
that fact was not recognized. But today | 
believe 99 out of 100 industrial executives 
would name industrial relations as their num- 
ber one problem. 

American industry has very little doubt 
about its ability to create, produce, transport 
and sell almost anything that people desire if 
people will work diligently and in harmony. 
We either have already or know how to pro- 
duce the tools, machines and other mechanical 
facilities to improve our way of life. We know 
that we have the inventive skills, engineering 
skills and all the other necessary skills to 
produce the goods and services that will be 
required. 

The big question ahead of us is “Do we 
know how to handle people well enough to 
enable our present system to survive? 

Why is it that these human relations prob- 
lems are paramount today? It seems to me 
that it is a natural outgrowth of our present 
industrial civilization. Human relations have 
always been important, but they weren't quite 
so difficult as they are today with our large 
industrial units. 

Not so many years ago a man worked for a 
“boss,” now he works for acompany. Not too 
long ago in our manufacturing industries a 
workman was an artisan, producing with his 


hands some finished article that he could point 
to with pride as something he himself had 
made. 

Consider the difference between that and 
what he can say today, “I punched or drilled 
the holes in that engine block” or “I run a 
machine that made this or that part” or “I 
tighten the bolts that hold the body to the 
chassis.” 

A great deal of the job satisfaction that an 
individual took home as pride in his craft has 
cisappeared and we have neglected to give him 
something to take its place. 

As a result, can we blame him if he has dis- 
satisfaction, if he thinks of his job as some- 
thing that he has to endure in order to get the 
money to supply his family with their needs 
and wants. 

Perhaps we cannot give a workman the same 
satisfactions that he formerly took home from 
his work, but it is our responsibility to sub- 
stitute something which will replace them. If 
we don’t do it, he will keep on trying to get 
satisfaction in one way or another without our 
help and without much regard to whether he 
wrecks what we call our free enterprise system. 

How do we know if we have good “indus- 
trial relations” in any particular industry, 
company, operation or shop? In my opinion, 
we would have perfect industrial relations 
where every man has an earnest desire to 
come to his work each day with the expecta- 
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tion that he will get satisfaction from it. That 
is perfection and we will never reach it, but 
we can measure our industrial relations by 
how near or how far we are away from the 
goal. 

Perhaps we can determine how to progress 
if we have a more workable definition. 

Every good business enterprise must have as 
its objective the provision of goods or services 
in a manner that will be in the best interests 
of four groups of people: 

lL. Its customers 

2. The employ ees 

3. Its owners 

4. The general public 

The management of a company is responsi- 
ble for seeing to it that the company follows 
policies that will carry out its responsibility to 
Each decision of the 
management needs to be weighed in relation 


each of these groups. 


to the best interests of each group. 

In almost any industry today each company 
has access to the most advanced technology. 
machines and processes. There is one impor- 
tant way, however, in which each company 
will differ from another. The successful com- 
pany today will be the one which utilizes to 
the best advantage the talents and skills of its 
personnel, It can, therefore, only serve the 
interests of the customers, owners and general 
public if it does bring out the best efforts of 
its employees and it can only bring these out 
if it is fulfilling its responsibilities to them. 

Where then does industrial relations fit into 
the management of a business enterprise? — It 
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is concerned with the relationship between a 
company and one of the groups | have men- 
tioned, its employees. 

Therefore, it only has a place as long as it is 
concerned with these relationships in a man- 
ner that will contribute toward the objectives 
of the business. 

The concept | have mentioned is) much 
broader than just a welfare agency. It is 
certainly much broader than what is normally 
called labor relations which has to do with 
company-union relationships. 

President Wilson once said, “The highest 
and best form of efficiency is the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people.” 

Perhaps we can set up a definition of indus- 
trial relations in somewhat similar terms. In 
our company, we look at industrial relations 
as 

“That function of management which 
is responsible for the most effective 
utilization of its personnel through 
understanding and cooperative ef- 
fort.” 

Now, using this definition, how do we put it 
into practice ? 

Most, if not all. of the matters affecting each 
employee flow through to him from the next 
level of supervision above. As a result, the 
feeling of each employee toward a company is 
reflected in how he feels toward his supervisor. 
He may tolerate poor supervision for a tem- 
porary period, if he knows that supervision 
one or two levels above has the right attitude. 
because he will expect that his direct super- 
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vision will be improved. He probably has 
little contact above that level and therefore his 
whole attitude toward his work and the com- 
pany is controlled in that area. 

Industrial relations is an individual matter 
between a supervisor and each individual 
whose work he supervises. 

How can we as management expect each 
supervisor to be consistent in the treatment of 
each employee under his control, unless we 
have laid down some fundamental policies in 
which we honestly believe. This, however, is 
merely the start. It is of no value until pro- 
cedures have been worked out through which 
each item of the policy can become effective. 
It is here that we can obtain the flexibility 
that will be required to fit the needs of each 
operation. These procedures will only be ef- 
fective if each supervisor who will use them 
can help to set them up. For example, in our 
company we have a policy which was devel- 
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oped through consultation with field manage- 
ments, after which it was approved by the 
board of directors with instructions that each 
operation of the company was to work out 
procedures to make each item effective. Fol- 
lowing this, each refinery, each marketing 
division and each other operation of the com- 
pany worked out or is working out procedures 
covering every item of the policy. All of these 
operations receive counsel and advice in order 
to make certain that there is no item in one 
set of procedures that has not been worked 
out in the light of its effect on some other 
operation of the company. 


Need of Fundamental Policy and Procedures 


I cannot stress too much this matter of 
fundamental policy and procedures. Any 
other approach tends toward trouble shooting 
and attempts to correct problems that have 


arisen. What we need is a planned positive 
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course of action directed toward the preven- 
tion of trouble. 

Now we have our policy and procedures. 
how do we put them into practice. 

The first step is to define clearly, and 1 can- 
not emphasize enough the word clearly, the 
responsibilities of each individual who is to 
have a part in carrying out the policies and 
procedures that have been adopted. There is 
no place in this for divided responsibility. 
Each person must know just what his respon- 
sibility covers and to whom he is accountable 
for his stewardship. If a responsibility can- 
not be defined or placed as a part of some one 
person's job, there is immediately the chance 
for misunderstanding. The admission that it 
cannot be explained clearly is enough to point 
out a trouble spot that needs correction, 

We cannot have anything but divided 
responsibility if we do not place the full re- 
sponsibility for action on the supervisor. 


Here as the supervisor | mean direct line man- 
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ogoimert. each level of supervision, from the 
president of a company down to the first line 
supervisor or foreman. 

I do not believe that the responsibility for 
industrial relations should ever be placed on 
the industrial relations executive. If we do, 
we put industrial relations aside as something 
apart from the other responsibilities of a 
supervisor. Why should a supervisor worry 
about correcting a condition that causes a 
grievance or a dissatisfied employee if it is 
someone else's responsibility to handle a situa- 
tion when it arises. Let me show one example. 
Before coming to my present position, | was 
manager of one of our refineries at East St. 
Louis, Illinois. We had about the worst safety 
record in the company. We had safety engi- 
neers and safety committees on whom the or- 
ganization felt the responsibility for safety 
belonged. | called the entire management 
group together and we discussed all factors 
relating to safety. As a group, the partici- 
pants felt that what was wrong with our ap- 
proach to safety was that we had put it aside 
as the responsibility of someone other than 
the direct line management. Responsibility 
was divided. We organized ourselves with the 
responsibility resting where it belonged, on 
the manager or supervisor at each level with 
the safety engineer in a pure staff advisory 
capacity. We continued workman committees. 
but each reported direct to and met with the 
first line supervisor to call his attention to 
matters of which they felt he should be in- 
formed. Starting with the date the new policy 
and procedures were made effective, the plant 
went over 15 months, over 1,000.00 man hours 
worked, without a disabling injury. Later | 
visited the refinery to talk at a general safety 
meeting to celebrate a new record that sur- 
passed the former one, 1.500.000 man hours 
worked, 574 days, without a disabling injury 
and they were still going on. 

If top management holds lower levels of 
supervision primarily responsible for quality. 
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quantity and cost without placing equal re- 
sponsibility on him for good supervisory rela- 
tions, then top management will still have its 
industrial relations problem. 

Placing the responsibility for decision on a 
line supervisor does not. however, preclude 
the necessity of giving him the best staff advice 
to guide him toward a proper decision. This 
is the proper rule'of an industrial relations 
department, staff advisory to line management. 

Some managers, superintendents, foremen 
and supervisors think that it is a reflection on 
them if they have to ask for help in handling 
their human relations problems. They think 
nothing of asking for help from the engineer- 
ing department, the legal department or the 
laboratory, but they often hold off until it is 
too late when they have a problem involving 
personnel or see a situation approaching that 
may cause trouble. The fault probably lies 
with the industrial relations adviser who has 
been set up to help him. In a good many cases 
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he is a shrewd negotiator, in other cases a 
personnel clerk and in too few instances is he 
the expert in his field that the engineer, the 
lawyer or the chemist is in his. 

The proper general functions of an indus- 
trial relations department are: 

1. To study all matters affecting industrial 

relations to bring to management's at- 
tention things that may cause trouble 
long before trouble actually appears. 
To point out to management suggested 
courses of action that will prevent or cor- 
rect a troublesome condition. 
To follow up the application of industrial 
relations practices to suggest ways of 
correcting any faulty application that 
exists; to adapt policies to changing con- 
ditions and to suggest changes to policies 
and procedures that are not effective. 

Now, a company can do four things to im- 
prove its industrial relations: 

1. It can select its employees more intelli- 
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gently, bearing in mind the present and 
future manpower requirements of the 
company. 

2. It can help to improve the ability of each 

employee. 

3. It can help to improve his attitude. 

4. It can help to prevent his being absent 

from work. 

How can we do some of these things? 

Let’s look at selection. In our company over 
25% of our people have been with us for more 
than 20 years. We have to be careful when 
we put a man on the payroll to be sure that we 
want to live with him for 20 years or more. 
As a result we look at him much closer from 
the angle of whether he will be a good Socony- 
Vacuum employee than we do from the angle 
of his particular ability or skill. We can train 
him in most skills, but we will probably not 
change his fundamental character. We at- 


tempt to foresee the manpower needs of the 
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organization so that we can select the proper 
people to fill those needs. We don’t select 
every new employee with potential ability to 
become president of the company. We know 
that most of our employees will have to remain 
satisfied on jobs not too far above those for 
which they are originally employed. 

Now we have the new man on the payroll. 
What is the next step. Here is the point at 
which we fall down far too often. One of the 
most important steps in good industrial rela- 
tions is the induction and orientation of the 
new employee. Here is our chance to build 
into him attitudes which will give him job 
satisfaction. We now have an induction pro- 
gram for new employees at our headquarters 
office in New York. We find that we employ 
about 375 new people each year for work in 
that office. The new employee's attitude with 
regard to his job will depend to a large extent 
on how he is introduced to his new job. 
He wants to be somebody to his family, his 
friends and even to the fellow he happens to 
meet. He can’t build up his own 
if the best he can say is “I have 


importance 
a job as a 
janitor, an office boy, an elevator operator, a 
bookkeeper, a clerk or some other starting po- 
sition. Here is our chance to give him the 
feeling of belonging. We can give him back 
part of the satisfaction of the skilled crafts- 
man that | mentioned earlier. 
him something to talk about. 


We can give 


We can learn a little from our college, 
fraternity or lodge experiences. Yes, we can 
Why do 
we have hazing of freshmen, fraternity and 
lodge initiations? 


even learn plenty from the unions. 


Because a thing means 
much more to us if it is wrapped up in a little 
ceremony. There isn’t much ceremony in 
taking a new man in to an office, sitting him 
down beside another fellow at a desk and 
saying “Here, Joe, Bill, is a new man coming 
in to help with your work, show him what 
you do.” 


We met with some opposition when we pro- 


{ 
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posed our induction program. Part of it in- 
cluded bringing all the new employees that 
had been hired during the past month into a 
group to hear about the company, its organiza- 
tion, its history, its operations, its products 
and mcst important—its philosophies. One 
session was to be devoted to the history of 
our office building at 26 Broadway. This 
building was the home of the old Standard 
Oil Company and it has quite a history. In 
the lobby the name of one of the directors 
and founders of the old company appears 
above each of the archways. When someone 
objected to including a story on this in our 
program as wasted time, someone else said 
“Well, what did they put the names up there 
for—so an architect passing by would admire 
the building?” There wasn’t any more argu- 
ment. Those things do mean something. 


Think of the 


things a new employce can go home and brag 


They are a part of tradition. 
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about when he has the chance by having had 
them explained to him. 

Now the new man is selected and has been 
thoroughly and properly introduced to his new 
job and his new company. He may now even 
be speaking of it as his company as though he 
had worked there for years. How can we now 
apply our industrial relations? From here on 
the relationship will stand or fall on the wis- 
dom, intelligence, understanding and ability 
of the supervisor to whom the man reports. 

We have set up our policies and procedures. 
We have determined and explained the respon- 
sibilities of each member of the organization. 
But how can we get the job done? This super- 
visor doesn’t understand how to handle people, 
this one was promoted because he was the best 
mechanic, but he is not a supervisor; this man- 
ager thinks all these things are new fangled 
ideas, he came up the hard way; this executive 
won't straighten out lines of authority and 


UME&M is one of the largest textile com- 
panies in the country with a history of 
continuing growth and a sales volume last 
year of over $250,000,000. Its major activities 
include the weaving and finishing of all 
kinds of fabrics, and the sale of fabrics to 
manufacturers as well as to retail chain and 
specialty stores. Its principal selling subsidi- 
aries include Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. (Cohama 
and Ameritex fabrics and Comark plastics), 
Seneca Textile Division (Roomaker fabrics), 
United Merchants Sales Division, and United 
International Corporation. 


The opportunities with UM&M for qualified, 
interested, and industrious young men to 
advance rapidly and to achieve high levels of 


A reminder to COLLEGE PLACEMENT DIRECTORS 


The SALES TRAINING program of UNITED MERCHANTS 
AND MANUFACTURERS, INC., offers unparalleled op- 
portunities to ambitious young men who want to sell. 


remuneration are very great. Most of UM&M’s 
principal executives started with the Com- 
pany as trainees and progressed to their 
present positions via opportunities that are 
still abundantly available. 


The training program is conducted at the 
Company’s New York City offices, although 
eventual sales assignments may involve relo- 
cation in other principal cities in the United 
States where sales offices are maintained, or 
travel, or both. Applicants for sales trainee 
positions are interviewed only at the Person- 
nel Office in New York City. 


To arrange for interviews, or for further 
information, write: Personnel Manager, 
United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., 
1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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define responsibilities because he is afraid to 


step on someone s toes, 


Those things are present in every organiza- 
tion. That's why we can’t reach perfection. 


After all we are human beings. 


The worse a situation is, the greater the 
chance for improvement, the easier it is to 
make a showing. A good supervisor is pretty 
hard to improve. 


Our job is to perfect the relationship 
between a supervisor and each individual 
employee. Each employee is a different indi- 
vidual. We can only be successful in bringing 
out the best that is in him if we handle him as 
an individual. How do you want your boss 


to look at you and handle you? 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 
Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 


For complete information write: 
HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Organized in 1845 


300 Broadway Newark, N. J. 
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You want him to: 

1. Be human. 

2. Be sure lie has your point of view before 
he makes a decision. 

3. Explain clearly what he wants you to 
do and why. 


4. To understand you. 

5. Not to make a promise unless he intends 
to keep it and then after he has made it 
to fulfill it. 

6. To spend some time with you. 

7. To give you credit for the things you 
have accomplished, 

&. To let you know that you are important. 

9, To give you “hell” when you really de- 
serve it, but not to hold every mistake 
against you forever and to help take 
the rap for you now and then. 

10. To have your welfare at heart. 

11. To utilize and give you credit for good 

ideas. 


12. To be friendly. 


There are probably a lot more, but | would 
be satisfied in our company if each supervisor 
carried out half of those I have mentioned. 
You will find that each good supervisor does 
most of these things instinctively. Our job is 
to train the rest to do likewise. If we succeed, 
we need have no fear with regard to our indus- 
trial relations. Wouldn't you get satisfaction 
from your job if your supervisor knew how to 
handle you and bring out the best that is in 
you? 

The foundations of our American way of 
life are being undermined. If we are to pre- 
vent a complete collapse. we must find a solu- 
tion to the human relations problems in our 
industrial economy. | believe that the solu- 
lies in personalizing 


tion our industrial 


relations through a recognition of our respon- 
sibilities to each of our employees and then 
providing a skilled team of supervision and 
industrial relations counsel to carry them out. 
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Bell System’s 107 radio-relay stations — 
stretching between New York and San Fran- 
cisco — have minds of their own. They have 
to. Most of them stand unattended on remote 

. hills and mountains far from towns. But when 
they detect any condition that might lead to 
service difficulties, they call for help! 


They do this through a new alarm system 
developed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. At 
regular intervals, a man in an alarm center in 
town, sometimes miles away, sends a signal 
to the tower asking how things are going. The 
station automatically reports its condition 
through a pattern of lights on a chart. 


But when serious trouble threatens. the 
station reports without being asked. It rings 


Alarm-receiving bay. Lights on the chart report on 42 dif- 
ferent conditions affecting service. Eleven Alarm Centers 
ecross the nation cover all 107 radio-relay stations. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Ask a Radio-Relay Station How It Feels 
-and gaan 


Radio-relay station at Wendover, Nevada 


a bell at the alarm center. The attendant asks 
what’s wrong. Through a pattern of lights, the 
station tells him—a power interruption, a 
blown fuse, an overheated tube, or even an 
open door. 


Some things the attendant can correct by 
remote control. Others the station automati- 
cally “cures” itself. These things failing, a 
maintenance man is dispatched. 


As the Bell System develops new and better 
methods of communication like radio-relay — 
new problems constantly must be overcome. 
This search for ways of giving better telephone 
service at lower costs calls for venturesome, 
alert engineering and scientific minds. Con- 
tinual research provides great opportunities 


for enterprising, talented college graduates in 
the Bell System. 
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“He who can give to this people better streets, better homes, 
better schools, better churches, more religion, more of happiness, 
more of God, he who can be a blessing to the community in which 


he lives tonight will be great everywhere.” Russell Conwell 


GIVE... BETTER . . . MORE 


These are keynotes of the mature and friendly guidance so gen- 


erously provided by Temple University ... on a continuing basis 
.-.to every student...from the day he applies for admission 
until he joins the great army of Temple alumni to become “a 
blessing to the community in which he lives,” and so frequently 
serves for the betterment of all mankind. 

Temple University’s nationwide personal acquaintance with em- 
ployment needs gives its long-experienced placement staff the 
ability to advise able, adaptable. and adequately trained young 


men and women for attractive full-time or part-time positions 
anywhere. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT OFFICERS AND 
GRADUATION DATES FOR 1952-53 


The JourNAL again presents the annual listing. 


In many instances, course completion dates are listed 


along with graduation dates since students may be available for employment after either. 


The senior interview dates as received from some colleges are those preferred by the educational institu- 


tions, but are not necessarily the only periods of interviews. 


Most colleges and universities arrange inter- 


views throughout the school year for the convenience of business representatives. Placement directors request 
that company recruiters make appointments at least ten days to two weeks in advance of their arriving, and 


earlier if possible. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama College. Montevallo -A. C. Anderson, Di- 

rector, Placement Bureau; January 24, June 2. 
18; August 23. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn—W. 
Farley, Manager, Graduate Placement Office. 
Alabama Department cf Industrial Relatiens. 
December 18; March 18; June 3. Interviews 
avoid November 27-30; December 18-January 4; 
March 18-23. 

Athens College, Athens Edwin C. Price, Regis- 
trar; June 1; August 10. 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery Betty Baldwin, 
Director, Bureau of Appointments; January 23; 
May 25. Interviews -avoid November 25-De- 
eember 1; December 19-January 5; March 20-30. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute J. Julius 


Flood, Personnel Director; December, March, 
June. Interviews 30 days prior to graduation 
dates. 


University of Alabama, University--William D. 
Mellvaine, Jr.. Director, Engineering Exteasion 
and Placement: Burton R. Morley, Commerce 
Placement; January 31; June 2. Interviews 
avoid November 27-30; December 18-January 5: 
January 20-February 9; April 1-7; after May 15. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State College, Tempe —(Dr.) Robert F. 
Menke, Director of Placement; January 16; Mey 

18; July 11; August 14. 
Phoenix College, Phoenix —E. C. Thoromen, Super- 
vising Psychologist, Testing and Placement Serv- 
ice; January 30; June 1. Interviews avoid Jan- 

uary 22-29; May 26-30. 

niversity of Arizona, Tucson —(Dr.) Victor H. 

Kelley, Director, Placement Service; January 27: 

May 27. Interviews 

24, 27, 28; February 23; April 2-13; May 9-29; 

November 11, 17, 19-24. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Heights—James H. Hutchinson, Dean; 
January 23, May 29; August 14. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 
E. Tucker, Director, Placement Bureau; January 


26; May 30. Interviews avoid October 18; 
November 14; March 17; May 5. 
Arkansas State College, Staie College—Robert 


avoid December 1-January’ 


College, 


John 


~ 


Moore, Dean of 
Bureau; May 24. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville L. D. Trager, 
Placement Director; January 31; June 6. 


Men; 


D rector, Placement 


-ALIFORNIA 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4 
Donald S. Clark, Director of Placements; June 
12. Interviews after January 12-June 1; avoid 
March 16-31. 

California State Polytechnic Institute San Luis 
Obispo — John E. Jones, Placement Officer; De- 
cember 13; March 25; June 18. 
avoid December 8-January 8; 
April 27-Mey 1. 

Chapman College, 766 N. Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geles 29 Virgil L. MePherson, Acting Adminis- 
trative Dean; (Dr.) Donald E. Wilson, Dean of 
Students; January 30; June 13. 

City College of San Franciseo, San Francisco 12 
Joseph A. Amori, Director, 
ment; February 6; June 19. 

Claremont Men's College, Claremont 
Assistant Director of Placement; February 4; 
June 10; September. Interviews -avoid Decem- 
ber 18-January 5; January 26-February 4; April 
4-13; June 1-10 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland 12 
Gertrude Mary, Director, Placement 
January 16; June 7. Interviews— avoid October 
29-31; November 27, 28; December 8, 19 Janu- 
ary 5; January 19-February 2, 23; April 2-8; 
May 14, 28-Jure 5, 7. 

College of the Pecifie, Stockton Elliott J. Taylor, 
Director of Placement; January 24; June 6. In- 
terviews avoid November 27-30; December 20- 
January 5, 19-31; March 28-April 6; June 1-15. 

Fresno State College, Fresno (Mrs.) Geen How. 
ard, Employment Counselor; January 30; June 
9; August 30. Interviews -avoid November 11, 
27-30; December 20-January 5, 26-30; March 27- 
April 6; June 3-9. 

Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton General, ‘ Dr.) 
Robert E. Swenson, Coordinator of Counseling, 
Technical Trades, Robert MeCormick; Business, 
Ralph Snyder; January 30; June 19. 

Hartnell College, Salinas Jerry H. Girdner, Dean 
of Guidance; June 12. 

Humboldt State 


Interviews 


Merch 19-31; 


Personnel Place- 


Ruth Witten, 


Sister 
Service ; 


Areata 


College, 


Myrtle M. 
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MeKittrick, Registrar; January 23; May 31; July 
24; August 21. 

John Muir College, Milton ©. Mohs, 
Placement Supervisor; January 30; June 19. 
Los Angeles Trade Technical Junior College, 1646 
S. Olive St.. Los Angeles 15 Henrietta Linden 
meyer, Placement Office; graduates finish through 

out year. 

Los Angeles State College, 855 N. Vermont 

Angeles 29 Don D. Prosser, 
Officer; January 30; June 19. 

Los Angeles Valley Junior College, Van Nuys 
Mary R. Bruick, Placement Coordinator; Janu- 
ary; June. 


Pasacens 


Ave. 


Los Placement 


Loyola University, Los Angeles Lucien L. Esecal 


lier, Placement Director; February 1; June 4. 

Monday, Wednesday, Friday pre 
ferred: avoid October 14-16: November 20, 27- 
28; December 8-January 23; April 1-7; May 14, 
18-23. 

Mills College, Oakland Mary ©. Walker, Reeord- 
er, Director of Placement and Personnel; Febru 
ary 6; June 7. 

Occidental 


Interviews 


College, Los Angeles 41. David L.. 
Cole; Director, Vocational Guidance and Place 
ment; January 16; May 29. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin’ E. C. Walter, Reg 
istrar; December 18; March 18; June 7; August 
9. Interviews avoid Saturday. 

Pasadena City College, 1570 E. Colorado St., Pasa 
dena 4 Milton C. Mohs, Supervisor of Place 
ment; January 30; June 19. 

Pepperdine College, 1121 W. 79th St. Los Angele~ 
HJ. D. Fenn, Chairman, Graduate Placement 
Committee; January 30; June 1. 

(Mrs.) Margaret B 
Amrein, Placement Secretary; February 4; June 
10. Interviews Tuesday, Thursday preferred. 

Sacramento State College, Sacramento 18 John F 
Samara, Placement Secretary; January 23; June 
12. 

San Diego State College, San Diego 5 Will M. 
Kidwell, Placement Officer; February 5; June 18. 

San Froneiseo State College, San Franciseo 2 
(Dro) Joe Smith, Director of Placement; Janu 
ary 23; June 5. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo (Drop HL. 
F. Taggart, Dean of Men; January 29; June 12. 

Santa Ana Santa Ana Ernest Crain, 
Placement Counselor; January 23; June 12. 

Stanford University, Stanford Eugene W. Dils, 
Placement December 19; March 20: 
June 14; September 1. Interviews avoid De- 
cember 8-January 3; March 9-29; June 1-21; 
August 7-October 1. 

University of California, Berkeley Vera Christie, 
Manager, Bureau of Occupations; January 29; 
June 18. Interviews avoid November 27: De 
cember 23-January 2; February 23; May 30. 


Pomona College, Clarement 


( ‘ollege, 


Service; 
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Davis 


Burton A. King, Manager, Bureau of Occu 
pations; January 29; June 18. 
05 Hilgard Ave. Mildred 
Foreman, Manager, Bureau of Occupations; Jan- 
uary 29; June 18. Interviews avoid December 
22-January 3, 19-29; February 16-20; April 27- 
May 2; June 8-18. 
niversity of Redlands, Redlands R. E. Reynolds, 
Associate Professor, Business Administration and 
Placement; February 1; June 7. 
niversity of Santa Clare, Santa Clara 
Helen E. Ferris, Placement Director; June 5. 
Interviews avoid February 23; March 9-13; 
April 2-6, 20-24; May 6, 14, 30; June 1-5. 
niversity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 
(Mrs.) Florence B. Watt, Director, Bureau of 
Employment; January 30; June 13; August 28. 
Ventura College, Ventura Robert W. Pax, Dean 
of Guidance and Records; January 30; June 12. 
Whittier College, Whittier Leonard H. Crofoot, 
Director, Alumni Relations and 
Bureau; January 3, June 15. 


COLORADO 
Colorado 

Fort 

Placement; 


Los Angeles 24, 


(Mrs.) 


Employment 


Agricultural and 
Lyle N. 


December 12: 


Mechanical College, 
Slonecker, Director of 
March 13; 
December 


Collins 


June 5. 
Interviews avoid 15-January 12; 
March 6-29. 

College, Colorado Springs General, H. 
E. Mathias, Dean, Division; Teacher, 
Lorena Berger, Secretary; January 26; June 6. 
‘olorado School of Mines, Golden William V. 
Burger, Dean of Students and Registrar; May 
29. Interviews. avoid October 13; November 4, 
November 26-December 1: December 
January 5; February 12, 23; April 1-6. 

vlorady State College of Education, Greeley 
William Hartman, Director, Department of Pub- 
lie Relations; Deeember 5; March 6; May 29; 
August 14. Interviews avoid December 20-Jan- 
ary 4; Mareh 7-16. 

University of Colorado, Boulder 


Lower 


~ 


R. Fred Cham 


bers, Director, University Placement Bureau: 
January 29; June 6. Interviews after Novem- 


ber 3; avoid November 27-29; December 19-Jan- 
vary 6; January 20-February 5; March 28-April 
7: May 23-June 6. 

University of Denver, Denver Fred E. Bruntz, Di- 
rector of Placements; December 12; Mareh 20; 
June 12; August 21. 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison — Rial 
R. Lake, Director, Public Information and Sery 


ices; December 5; March 6; May 22. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut College, New London L. 
say, Personnel Director; June 7. 
December 5, 
Mareh 27; 


Alice Ram 
Interviews 

18; January 6-19; February 9- 
April 8-May 5 preferred; avoid De- 
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Wide Choice 


Helps Make 
Wise Decision 


H's is WHAT Allis-Chalmers Graduate 
Training Course offers your engineering 
graduates. During a two-year course of study 
and work, the GTC student touches upon the 
operations of nearly every basic industry. He 
may work on major equipment for electric 
power, mining, cement, agriculture, food and 
chemical processing, steel and many other in- 
dustries. 

The graduate student at Allis-Chalmers has 
an opportunity to see industry problems from 
many angles; research, design, production, ap- 
plication engineering, sales, erection and service, 
for there are training locations in every one of 
these sections. He has an opportunity to work 
on various jobs so that he can choose better 
when he is ready for a final choice. 


Independent Choice of Subjects 
The trainee has a free choice of the depart- 
ments in which he will train and what general 


This large synchronous condenser was built by Allis- 
Chalmers to stabilize the transmission system of a 
western utility. A-C builds nearly everything for 


both steam and hydraulic powered power systems. 


type of work he will do. At any time he is free 
to make any changes he may wish in his curric- 
ulum. He is aided in making wise choices by 
personal counseling and guidance. Company 
executives take a strong interest in the GTC 
program because many of them are graduates 
of the program, which began in 1908. Allis- 
Chalmers GTC program is large enough to 
afford complete training and at the same time 
small enough to assure individual attention to 
each trainee, 


Be sure that your engineering students are 
informed about the wide variety of opportuni- 
ties available at Allis-Chalmers, The nearest 
Allis-Chalmers District Office will be glad to 
give complete information on the course, or 
write to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A-3560 


This cement kiln is typical 
of the type of major equip- 
ment Allis-Chalmers builds 
for the processing indus- 
tries. In the allied mining, 
quarrying and rock prod- 
ucts fields, Allis-Chalmers 
also produces many types 
of heavy machinery. Allis- 
Chalmers produces major 
equipment for nearly every 
basic industry. 
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cember 19-January 5; 5; 

March 28-April 8. 

Fairfield University, Fairfield-— Eugene 
gan, Placement Director; June 9. 

Hillyer College, Hartford— Philip A. Goold, Diree- 
tor of Counseling; June 7. Interviews after 
January 4; avoid March 27-April 6. 

Joseph W. Hartford 
Curry, Placement Director; June 9. 

Trinity College, Hartford John F. Butler, Diree 
tor, Placement Bureau: June 6. Interviews 
February 4-June 1; avoid March 28-April 7. 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 4 Thomas N. 
Farrell, Director of Placement; February, June, 
September. 


January 19-February 


M. Galli- 


College, Anne-Dillon 


John FE. Powers, 

30: June 5. Inter 
views December 2-18; January 8-21; February 
10-Mareh 27; April 7-M 

Wesleyan University, Middletown 
nelly, Alumni Seeretary; June 7. 
Monday-Friday; November 10-20; December 3 
10; January 8-15; February 10-Mareh 25; April 
10-May 5: avoid November 21-December 2, 11- 
31: January 1-7, 16-February 9; March 26-April 
9: May 5-June 7. 


University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Placement Officer; January 


ay 26. 
Herbert I 


Clon 
Interviews 


Stuart H. Clement, 
Placement; June 8. Inter- 
December 1-May 14; avoid Saturday; De- 
17-31; March 6, 


Vale University, New Haven 
Supervisor, Senter 
views 
cember 18-January 5: 


28-April 7. 
DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, 


M. Wyatt, 


January 


Newark 
Business 


(Mrs.) Geraldine 


Director, Guidance and 


Placement Bureau; February 6; June 14; Sep- 
tember 21. 
ber 4, 26-December 1; 
Il; 


Interviews avoid Saturday; Novem- 
December 17-January 6; 
April 4-14. 


January 25-February 


DISTRICT OR COLL MBIA 
(Mrs.) Eloise Magaw, 
Placement Officer, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Mass. Neb. Aves. W. Washington 16: 
Pheodore H. Levin, Placement Officer, School of 
Social Seiences and Public Affairs, 1901 F St. 
N. W. Washington 4; February 1; June 14. In- 
terviews avoid December 20-January 5. 
Catholic of Robert J. Reid, 
Plecement Director; January 28: June 10. In- 
November 17-December 15: February 
16-April 20; avoid November 27; December 8: 
Mareh 7; April 1-9. 
Washington Washington 6 
Leonard W. Vaughan, Personnel Officer; Janu- 
ary 28; May 21: September 18. Interviews 
November, December, March 23-May 12. 
(Mrs.) Estill M. Guinane, 
Director of Placement; February 2; May 29. 
November 11; 


American University 


University America 


terviews 


George University, 


Georgetown University 
In- 


terviews avoid October 1; De- 
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5, 20; March 


cember 8; December 19-January 
31-April 8. 


FLORIDA 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland—(Mrs.) M. E. 
Lacey, Assistant Director of Admissions; Janu- 
ary 30; June 2. Interviews — Friday after 1 p. m. 
preferred; avoid March 2-8. 

Florida State University, Tallahassee—-Glover FE. 
Tully, Director, Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment; January 31; June 6; August 7. Inter- 
views—-November; December 1-18; January 8- 
23; March; April 12-30; May. 

University of Florida, Gainesville 
Dean, Student Personnel; January 
Interviews 


W. M. Wise. 
31; June 8. 

October 1-December 19; January 12- 
May 15; avoid November 26-December 1; Janu- 
ary 16-February 16; April 9-14. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables Louis A. Mil- 
ler, Director, Placement February 2; 
June 8. Interviews avoid November 7; Novem- 
ber 26-December 1; December 19-January 5; 
February 2-12; April 2-6. 

University of Tampa, Tampa 6 M. C. Rhodes, 
Dean of Administration; January 30; June 5; 
August 7. 


GEORGIA 

Emory University, Emory University 
Watson, Director, Student 
ber 20; March 20; June 
views avoid November 27, 

March 16-25; May 28-June 22. 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta’ Fred W. 
Ajax, Associate Dean of Students; March 22; 
June 13; September 12. Interviews — after Jan- 
uary 5; avoid March 22-29. 


Service; 


N. 
Placement; Decem- 

August 28. Inter- 
28: December 15-31; 


Charles 


Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 
Mary Brooks, Director, Placement Bureau; June 
l. 

Mercer University, Macon Richard C. Burts, Jr. 
Dean of Men; December 19; March 18; June 8. 

Southern Technical Chamblee L. 
Wilkinson, Placement Director: December 20; 
March 21; June 13. Interviews. avoid Novem- 
ber 27-30; December 21-January 4; March 22- 
29. 

University of Georgia, Athens 
rector of Placement; 19; March 20; 
June 9; August 21. Interviews October 1-De- 
cember 12; January 7-March 12; March 26-June 
2: June 22-August 20. 

Valdosta State Valdosta —J. 
Thaxton, President; June 9. Interviews 
November 26-December 1, 20-January 3: 
19-24. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton 
Registrar; June 4; July 17. 


HAWAII 


University 


College, 


Anne Seawell, Di- 
December 


College, Ralph 


avoid 


March 


Katie 


Downs, 


of Hawaii, Honolulu. Thaddeus R. 
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United Air Lines offers 


2 
it Bie. 


EXCELLENT CAREER OPPORTUNITIES in the 
air transport industry are available to 
college-trained men and women. A variety 

of classifications are open with interesting work 
and steady advancement possible. 


JOB CLASSIFICATIONS INCLUDE: Stewardess, 
Industrial Engineer, Aeronautical 

Engineer, Accountant, Sales. as well as 

many others. Young men and women who want 
growing opportunities with a leading 
organization in an expanding industry should 
apply now. 


For further information write Mr. 
C. M. Urbach, United Air Lines Op- 
erating Bose, Stapleton Air Field, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Coykendall, Executive Secretary, Alumni Asse 
ciation; (Dro) Arthur Dale, Director, Bureau of 
Testing and Guidance: Katherine Wery, Coun- 
selor for Student Housing and Part-time Employ- 


97. 


ment: January a June 6. 


IDAHO 

Boise Junior College, Boise Robert O. Hatfield, 
Guidance Director; February 1: June 1. 

College of Idaho, Caldwell L. A. Williams, Dean; 
June 6 

Idaho State College, Pocatello C. A. Tallberg, Di- 
rector, Placement January 31; June 1. 

Northwest) Nazarene College. Nampa Wanda D. 
MeMichael, Assistant Registrar: June 1. 

University of Idaho, Moscow Harlow H. Camp 
bell, Director, Placement Service: June 7. Inter- 
views avoid January: May. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora College, Aurora HH. A. Cooprider, Director 
of Placement; December 16: March 20: June 
12; August 30, 

Bradley University, Peoria Leo G. Bent, Director. 
Cfhee of Special Serviees: January 30; June 8; 
July; August. 

De Paul University, 64 E. Lake St.. Chicago 1 
Dorothy Doekstader, Director, Placement Bu- 
reau; February 8; June 10; August 1. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst Alfred Friedli, Dean: 
January 23; June 1. 

Hlinois College, Jacksonville J. Clements, 
Placement Officer; June 14. Interviews avoid 
March 17-30; June 8-11. 

Hlinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16 E. C. 
Kubicek, Director, Alumni Relations and Place- 
ment; January 31. Interviews beginning Oc 
tober 13; avoid November 27, 28; December 22- 
January 2. 

Lake Forest Colle ge. Lake Forest Llowd EK. Lind 
strom, Placement Bureau Director: January 29: 
June 6; August 14.) Interviews avoid January 
18-29; May 17-June 6; August 2-14. 

Millikin University, Decatur Glen R. Smith, Di- 
rector, Business Placement Bureau: January 23: 
June 1; July 31. Interviews avoid October 17, 
18; November 26-December 1: December 18- 
January 5: April 1-8. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth Charles Gavin, Di- 
rector of Placement; February 3; June 9. 

Northwestern) University, Evanston) Frank 
Endicott, Placement Director: Technical Insti 


tute, Dr. Watson; December 18: March 21: June 


11; August |. Interviews avoid December 11- 
January 7; Mareh 16-April 1. 


Olivet) Nazarene College, Kankakee-Ralph 


Perry, Registrar; May 28. 


Rockford College, Rockford (Mrs. Howard 


Lindsey, Placement Counselor: June 8. 
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Rosary College, River Forest) Sister Mary Liam, 
Director, Placement Bureau: June 1. 

Southern Hlinois University, Carbondale Roye R. 
Bryant, Director, Placement Service; November 
29; March 7; June 7; August 7. Interviews 
avoid November 21-29; December 20-January 5; 
March 3-16; April 3; June 1-7. 

University of Chicago, Chicago 37 Robert C. 
Woellner, Director, Vocational Guidance and 
Placement; December 19; March 20; June 12. 

University of Hlinois, Urbana— Harold S. Dawson, 
Director of Placement; February 15; June 21. 
Interviews avoid November 26-December l; 
December 20-January 5; April 2-8. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton (Mrs.) Rana B. 
McDonald, Placement Director; January 30; 
June 15; August 21. Interviews avoid Decem 
ber 18-January 7; February 2-5; April 3-14. 


INDIANA 


Butler University, Indianapolis 7 L. Gray Burdin, 
Dean of Men; January 23; June 5. Interviews 
avoid November 26-December 1; December 20- 
January 5, 15-22: March 28-April 6: May 26 
June 4. 

DePauw University, Greencastle David W. Rob 
inson, Assistant Dean of Students; January 30; 
June 7. Interviews avoid November 26-Decem 
ber 1: December 19-January 5, 22-February 2: 
April 1-8. 

Earlham College, Richmond Jay Beede. 
Alumni Secretary; February 2; June 1. 

Evansville College, Evansville Everett) Walker. 
Director, Student Personnel Services; December 
6; March 14; June 8; August 7. 

Franklin College, Franklin Kenneth M. Cleve 
land, Director of Placement; January 23; June 
5. Interviews December 19-January 5; April 
2-13. 

Goshen College, Goshen Silas Hertzler, Director, 
Teacher Placement; January 23; June 1; July 
31. 

Hanover College, Hanover Robert Calvert, Diree 
tor of Placement; January 22; June 5. Inter- 
views avoid October 25: November 26-Decem- 
ber 1; December 20-January 5, 17-22: March 28. 
April 7; June 1-5. 

Indiana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein Ave., 
Indianapolis 27) (Dr.) W. Earl Stoneburner, 
Dean, Registrar; January 23; June 7. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Wayne E. Schomer, Director, Bureau of Teacher 
Placement; December 4; March 12; July 17; 
August 21. 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne Benton 8. 
Lowe, Director, Public and Industry Relations; 
November 3; March 1; May 20. 

Indiana University, Bloomington J. L. Snider, 
Manager, Bureau of Personnel Relations and 
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Placement; January 31; June 15. Interviews 
October 13-November 24; December 2-18: Jan 
uary 6-21; February 16-May 29. 

Purdue University, Lafayette--F. Lynn Cason, Di- 
rector, Placement Service for Men: (Mrs.) Jane 
K. Brown, Placement Service, Office of Dean of 
Women; January 24; May 27; August 8. Inter 
views November 1-May 22; avoid November 26- 
30; December 20-January 6; 23-31; 
April 1-11. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute Noble ©. 
Blair, Field Representative; June 6. Inter- 
views October 15-May 15: avoid November 3-8, 
26-30; December 19-January 5, 19-28: March 
17, 27-April 7. 

St. Joseph's College, Collegeville (Rev.) Richard 
P. Baird, Director of Placement; January 25; 
Jyne 1. Interviews avoid Friday, Saturday. 

Taylor University, Upland Warren F. Lewis. Di 
rector of Publie Relations; January 15; June 1; 
August 1. 

Tri-Mate College, 
Placement Director: 
June 12; August 28. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
R. Dooley, Director; January 31: 
June 7. Interviews October 20-December 12: 
January 8-20; February 9-March 26; April 13 
May 22: avoid Saturday; October 30, 31: No- 
vember 3, 4, 26-28: December 5, 9, 10; May 13 
15. 

Valparaiso University, 
Graebner, Director, 
ary 26; May 31. 


January 


Angola Gerald Moore, 
December 19; Mareh 20; 


William 


Placement 


Oliver — E. 


Service 


Valparaiso 


Placement Janu 


IOWA 

(Dro) 
June. 
Moines 11-0. E. 


Placement 


Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
rich, Dean of Students; 


John X. 


Drake University, Des 
negyer, Director, 
30; June 1. Interviews 
ary 2-4; April 3-6. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell 


Niffe 
January 
January 24-30; Febru 


Services: 


Harry J. Waters. Diree- 
tor of Placement; June 7. 

lowa State College, Ames L. R. Hillyard, Engi- 
neering Personnel Officer; December 19; March 
21; June 12; July 22; August 28. Interviews 
October 1-19; November 26-31; December 13-Jan- 
nary 11; March 14-April 2; May 14, 15; June 
6-21. 

lowa Weslevan College, Mt. Pleasant. G. B. Fer 
rell, Director, Teacher Training: January 24: 
June 1. 

Morningside College, Sioux City 20 William E. 
Spornitz, Placement Director; January 30; June 
1; July 10; August 15, 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport —L. W. Bowie, 
Placement Director; January 23; May 31; July 
31. 

State University of Towa, lowa City 


J. Wayne 
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Deegan, Director of Personnel, College of Engi- 
neering; Helen M. Barnes, Director, 
and Industrial Placement Office; February 7; 
June 12; August 12. Interviews—-November 1- 
January 27; February 15-May 25; avoid Novem- 
ber 26-December 1: December 19-January 5; 
January 27-February 7; February 9-15: April 


2-7. 


Business 


University of Dubuque, lowa City Ruben V. 
Austin, Head, Department of Economic Studies; 
June. Interviews February-May. 

Wartburg College, Waverly Mattie K. Harms, Di- 
rector of Placement; January 23; June 4. 

KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin) Max Barnes, Director 
of Placement; January 23; June 1. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays Ethel V. 
Artman, Executive Secretary, Placement Service 
Bureau; January 22; May 29; August 7. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan Linn Helander, 
Chairman, Placement Committee, School of En 
gineering and Architecture; January 23: May 
24; August 1. Interviews avoid January 17-23: 
May 17-24; July 26-August 1. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia Alex A. 
Daughtry, Director of Placement; January 24; 
May 28. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg Lester 
L. Tracy, Jr., Director of Placement; January 23; 
May 28. 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita 14 
James K. Sours, Director of Student 
January 25; June 2. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa 
ing, Director of Admissions and Placement; 
May 31. Interviews January 26, 27; 
April 2-9; May 15, 16. 

St. Benedict's College, Atchison (Rev.) Cletus 
Kohake, O.S.B., Dean of Studies; May 28. 

st. Mary College, Xavier Sister Mary Paul, Direc 
tor of Placement Bureau; May 31. 

Southwestern College, Wayfield W. W. Monypeny. 
Dean of College; May 30; August 1. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence—Jack D. Hey- 
singer, Director, Business Placement Bureau; T. 
DeWitt Carr, Dean, School of Engineering; 
Burton W. Marvin, Dean, School of Journalism; 
Paul B. Lawson, Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
and Science; (Dr.) R. Q. Brewster, Department 
of Chemistry; H. E. Chandler, Teachers Ap- 
pointment Bureau; F. J. Moreau, Dean, School 
of Law; January 29; June 8; August 8. 

Washburn University of Topeka Glenn R. Coul- 
ter, Employment Director; January 24; May 31. 

KENTUCKY 

Berea College, Berea— Charles C. Carrington, Di- 
rector of Placement; January 25; June 2. Inter- 
views November-May: December 22- 
January 1: April 19-22. 


Services; 
(Dr.) Roy W. Brown 


avoid 


avoid 
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Centre College, Danville Paul L. Cantrell, Diree- 
tor of Placement; January 30; June 7; August 8. 
Interviews avoid April 2-13. 

Georgetown College, Georgetown -J. Foley Snyder, 
Registrar; January 23; May 29; August 15. 

Murray State College, Murray M. O. Wrather, 
Director of Placement; January 22; May 28. 

Transylvania College, Lexington--A. B. Crawford, 
Head, Placement Bureau; December 11; March 
18; June 8. 

Union College, Barbourville -Charles W. Simms, 
Director, Placement Service; January 24; May 

26; July 15; August 22. 

Iniversity of Kentucky, Lexington--E. Everett 
Elsey, Professor of Engineering Research, Super- 
visor of Placement Service; January 30; June 5; 
August 14. 

Iniversity of 


Louisville, Louisville 8— Stanley 
Fisher, Head, Cooperative Department, Speed 
Scientific School; William Braasch, Placement 
Director, College of Arts and Sciences; February 
1 (Arts College only); June 7. 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 
Edgar E. Burks, Dean of Men; January 19; 
May 24. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston—-Helen 
Woodard, Director, Placement Service; January 
28; June 6; August 14. Interviews-—avoid No- 
vember 26-December 1; December 20-January 5; 
April 2-7. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3--Jordan 
G. Lee, Dean, College of Agriculture; Cecil G. 
Taylor, College of Arts and Sciences; A. R. 
Choppin, Dean, College of Chemistry and 
Physics; Genevieve L. Hebert, College of Com- 
merce; M. C. Williams, Assistant Dean, College 
of Engineering; January 31; June 2. Interviews 

October 1-May 15; 26-29; 
December 22-January 15-February 
10; April 3-6. 

Loyola University of the South, New Orleans 18 
(Rev.) Anthony C. O'Flynn, Dean of Students. 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond—L. E 
Chandler, Dean, Division of Student Life; Janu- 

ary 23; May 30. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette—D. S. 
Byrnside, Placement; January 28; June 1; Au- 
gust 1. 

Tulane University, New Orleans 18—J. E. Branch, 
Placement Officer; February; June. Interviews 
~avoid November 27-30; December 20-January 

7; January 19-23, 26-28; February 16-18; April 

te 


Xavier University, New Orleans 12 


November 
3; January 


avoid 


M. 


D’Argonne, Placement Officer; January 24; May 
30. 
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MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston 


Paul B. Bartlett, Director 
of Placement; February 5; June 14. 


Bowdoin College, Brunswick—S. A. Ladd, Jr., 
Placement Director; June 20; December 1-June 
1; avoid December 20-January 6; March 27- 
April 7. 

Colby College, Waterville—Ellsworth W. Millett, 
Placement Director; June 15. Interviews—-avoid 
November 26-December 1; December 18-January 
6; January 17-February 5; March 27-April 7; 
May 26-June 10, 15. 

University of Maine, Orono—Philip J. Brockway, 
Director, Student Aid and Placement; January 
30; June 14. Interviews —avoid November 26- 
30; December 19-January 4; January 21-31; 
March 27-April 6. 


MARYLAND 


Goucher College, Baltimore 4—-Mary T. McCurley, 
Director of Vocational Guidance; December 18; 
March 19; June 14. Interviews avoid Decem- 
ber 10-January 5; March 10-30; June 1. 

Hood College, Frederick—-Mary Grace Helfenstein, 
Director of Placement; June 7. 
avoid April 1-13. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18—J. Lyon 
Rogers, Director, Bureau of Appointments; June 
9. _Interviews—Bachelors’ and Masters’ candi- 
dates—-January 6-March 31; avoid January 2- 
February 5, 23; Ph.D. candidates—October 15- 
March 31; avoid November 14, 27-30; December 
22-January 4; January 21-February 5, 23. 

Loyola College, Baltimore 10-—(Rev.) Joseph K. 
Drane, S.J., Dean; June 7. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 
J. Fives, Dean of Studies; June 3. 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore 1--John R. 
Spellissy, Director of Placement; June 1; Janu- 
ary 30. Interviews—January, Monday-Friday; 
April, May, Wednesday afternoon, preferred. 

University of Maryland, College Park—Lewis M. 
Knebel, Assistant Dean of Men in charge of 
Placement; January 28; June 6. 
November 


Interviews 


(Rev.) Carl 


Interviews. 

December 5-20; January 10- 
15; February 15-April 1; April 10-May 1. 

Washington College, Chestertown-——F. G. 
good, Dean; May 31. 


5-25; 


Liven- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield 9 
William W. Turner, Director of Placement; Jan- 
uary 28; June 8; August 11. 
January 19-28. 

Amherst College, Amherst-—J. Alfred Guest, Direc- 
tor of Placement; June Interviews-—avoid 
January 16-22; March 20-April 6. 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Bab- 
son Park 57—Everett W. Stephens, Director of 

Personnel; December 19; March 27; June 22. 


Interviews—avoid 
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Are You, or will You be, an 


I F SO, we are interested in learning about you 

and perhaps you would like to learn about us. 
Possibly you already know of us as the sponsors 
of the world-famous annual Thompson Trophy 
Air Race. 

For over fifty years our company has been a 
leading producer of high-precision parts and 
accessories for automotive and aircraft use. 
More recently we have branched out into the 
rapidly growing field of electronics, and in- 
dustry in general. 

Our yearly sales have grown from $15,000,- 
000 in 1937 to $195,000,000 in 1951. 1952 sales 
will be much greater. We are a sound company 
in both times of peace and war. We now have 
plants in twelve cities. We employ 20,000 loyal 
office, production line and technical workers. 
Among these are graduates of over 100 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, many of whom 
have risen to high positions in our organization. 

We are a company that pioneered “Human 
Relations” and a warm give-and-take, man-to- 


man spirit between management and all em- 
ployees. Over 9,000 of us are members of our 
Old Guard Association, with five to forty years 
of continuous service at Thompson Products. 
Our pay, pension and retirement programs 
compare well with any in the country. 


We have a fixed policy of “promoting from 
within.” Advanced Engineering and Research 
in all their many phases are recognized by 
us as the spearhead of our continued growth 
and progress. 


We are big enough to offer great opportun- 
ities to those who join us. But we are not so 
big that individual talent and initiative are 
left submerged and unrecognized. 


If this seems the kind of a company with 
which you would like to stake your future, 
tell us frankly and honestly about yourself and 
your qualifications. Perhaps, then, we will want 
to learn more about you and tell you more 
about ourselves. 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


Write VICTOR A. BUESCHER, Mgr. Office & Technical Placement, CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Bentley School of Accounting and Finance, 921 
Boylston St., Boston Marie L. Williams, Acting 
Placement Director; June 12. Interviews Feb- 
ruary-May. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67 George P. Don- 
aldson, Director of Placement; June 10. Inter 
views avoid December 17-January 5; January 
19-30; April 1-13; May 18-31. 

Boston University, Boston 15 Norman H. Abbott, 
Director, Placement Services; January 31; June 
8; August 22. Interviews —November 3-25; De- 
cember 1-19; January 5-19; February 5-March 
27; April 6-May 20; avoid November 11; Febru- 
ary 23-March 13; April 20. 

Bradford Durfee Technical Institute, Fall River 
Walter E. Marston, Director of Placement; June 
1. Interviews March 15-May 20; avoid Sat- 
urday. 

Clark University, Worcester. David Lane, Diree- 
tor, Placement Bureau; January 31; June 7. In- 
terviews--February 2-May 8; avoid February 23; 
April 4-13. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wallaston 70 J. B. 
Naylor, Director, Personnel Bureau; January 23; 
June 1. Interviews avoid December 19-January 
6; March 27-April 7. 

Emmanuel College, 400 The Fenway, Boston 15 
Rose M. Mullin, Director, Guidance and Place- 
ment; June 9. 

Harvard University, Cambridge 38 — Alexander 
Clark, Assistant Director, Office of Student Place- 
ment; June 11. 

Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63 Allan Rood, Diree- 
tor of Placement; May I]. Interviews —Feb- 
ruary 15-May 15; avoid March 21-29. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester Frank Gallagher, 
Director of Placement; June 10. Interviews 
January 5-May 12; avoid January 21-February 2, 
23; April 1-13, 20. 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell James WV. Bell, 
Director, Placement Bureau; June 8. Interviews 
—February 1-April 30; avoid March 28-April 8. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39-—N. MeL. Sage, Placement Officer; February; 
June 12. Interviews February Class, October 
15-January 21; June Class, December 1-January 
21; February 16-May 26; avoid November 11, 27- 
29; December 20-January 4; January 22-Febru- 
ary 13, 23; March 30-April 5, 20. 

Merrimack College, Andover Simeon E. LeGendre, 
Jr., Placement Director; June 1. Interviews 
April 2-12; April 27-May 1, 14; May 18-22. 

Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton J. 
Patricia Marsh, Placement Director; June 1. 
Interviews avoid January; April 5-11. 

Northeastern University, Boston 15 Winthrop E. 
Nightingale, Director of Cooperative Work; June 
21.) Interviews February 1-May 29; avoid 
March 29-April 3. 
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Regis College, Weston 93--Elizabeth Murphy, Di- 
rector of Placement; June 16. Interviews avoid 
January 19-February 2, 23; March 19, 28-April 
3, 20; May 14, 30; June 3-5. 

Simmons College, Boston 15 M. Hanson, 
Director of Placement; June 8. Interviews 
avoid January 20-29; February 22; March 20-30; 
April 19. 

Smith College, Northampton Alice N. Davis, Di- 
rector of Vocational Office; June 8. Interviews 
avoid December 17; January 8, 12-30; February 
20-25; March 25-April 10. 

Springfield College, Springfield 9--Howard H. 
MacMullen, Director of Placement; September 
16; June 11. 

Tufts College, Medford 55 —(Mrs.) Viola Salt- 
marsh, Director of Placement; June 14. Inter- 
views—-January 10-May 15; avoid January 23- 
February 11, 23; April 4-13, 20. 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst. Emory E. 
Grayson, Director, Placement Service; January 
22; June 7. Interviews— avoid December 20- 
January 5; January 22-February 7. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley 81--(Mrs.) Joan F. 
Bishop, Director, Placement Office; June 15. 
Interviews— December 18-January 9; February 2- 
11; April 4-15. 

Williams College, Williamstown William O. 
Wyckoff, Director of Placement; June 7. Inter- 
views—February 23-May 15; avoid December 20- 
January 5; 17-29; March 28-April 8. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worecester— Paul 
R. Swan, Assistant Dean; June 14. Interviews 
January 6-May 15; avoid January 20-February 9; 
March 27-April 7. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion College, Albion Wayne H. Fleenor, Direc 
tor, Public Relations; January 30; June 8. 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids—(Dr.) Lambert J. 

Flokstra; Director, Teacher Placement Bureau; 
May 29. 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs 
C. D. Stiplin, Registrar; May 29. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids James T. Tyras, Di- | 
rector of Placement; November 28; March 6; I 
May 29; July 10. } 

Hope College, Holland Garrett’ Vander Borgh, 

Chairman, Department of Education; Albert 
Timmer, Director of Admissions; June 8. Inter- 


views--avoid December 19-January 6; March 27- 
April 7. 
Lawrence Institute of Technology, 15100 Wood- ‘ 
ward, Detroit—Edmund Jositas, Director of 


Placement; June; February. j 
Marygrove College, Detroit 21—Leona Richard, 
Placement Director; June 10. \ 
Michigan State College, East Lansing—John 
Schlueter, Director, Placement Bureau; Decem- 
ber 19; March 25; June 19. 
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It takes a fine blend of skills 


to carry a man-made product 


from molecule 
research 
to r ke Research chemist 


Analytical chemist 
Microscopist 
Research physicist 
development Inorganic chemist 
Development chemist Organic chemist 
Design engineer 
Chemical engineer 
e 
market analysis 
Market researcher 


Market analyst 
Merchandiser 


pilot plant 
Tester 
™ Chemical engineer wm engineering 
Design engineer 
= Construction engineer 
Mechanical engineer 


e 
production 
Industrial engineer 
Maintenance engineer You can share in the growth of this 
Personnel leading chemical process company. See 
Labor relations our representatives or write us about 
Accountant your major subject and job interest. We 
Purchasing agent will advise you of opportunities. 
Control chemist 
Statistician writes: Technical and Professional 
Recruiting Division 
ic sales AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Rayon fibers * Resin fibers 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Cellophane ° Plastics Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Acetate fibers * Elastic yarns 
Textile chemicals 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF MAN*MADE FIBERS 
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JOURNATI 


OF COLLEGE 


PLACEMENT 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21) Donald C. Hunt. 


Director, Coordination and Placement; Novem 
ber; February; June. 
University of 


Ann 


Director, 


Arbor (Dr.) T. 

Bureau of Appoint 
ments; February 7: June 13; August 14. Inter- 
Views engineers, October 15-November 25: De 
cember 1-18; March 1-April 2; April 13-May 9; 
others, November 1-25; December 1-18; Febru 
ary 16-April 2: April 15-May 28. 

Wayne University, Detroit 1 Merland A. Kopka, 
Counselor, Placement ; 
June 16. 
February 


Michigan, 


Luther Purdon, 


Graduate 
Interviews 
10-May 29; 
cember 20-January 5: 
April 2-13; May 30. 


January 29; 
September 15-January 16; 
November Il; De 


January 19-February 9; 


avoid 


MINNESOTA 

Augsburg College, Minneapolis Marvin FE. Traut 
wein, Director of Placement; January 30; June 3. 

Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji Everett 
M. White, Director, Placement Bureau; June 5. 

Bethel College, St. Paul Royal F. Bloom, Director 
of Student Guidance; June 5. 

Carleton College, Northfield Leith Shackel, Dire« 
tor of Placement: June 8 Interviews avoid De- 
cember 18-January 7; March 27-April 8. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona Sister M. Romana, 
Director, Guidanee and Placement; 
June 1. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1 Ray G. Mock, 
Director of Placement; January 30; June 5; Au 
gust 14. avoid Saturday; October 
1-13; 10-14, 27; December 8, 17-31; 
January 1-6, 26-31; February 1-3, 12: Mareh 25- 
31; April 1-8. 

Concordia College, Moorhead Carl R. Narveson, 
Registrar: February 1; June 1. 


Vocational 


Interviews 
November 


Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Anderson, 
May 29. 

Macalester College, St. Paul 5 Gladys H. Reuti 
man, Placement Director; January 23; June 1; 
August 7. Interviews avoid December 16-Janu- 
ary 5; March 30-April 16, 22-24. 

St. John’s Unversity, Collegeville 
Director, Placement Service; January 24: 
31. 

St. Mary's College, Winona -Leo Koll, Placement 
Director; January 24; May 31. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield-—Tillman M. Sogge. 

Director of Placement; January 30; June 8. In 
terviews avoid December 17-January 6; January 

24-30; April 1-8. 

‘niversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Institute 

of Technology—Elmer W. Johnson, Placement 

Director; December 20; March 21; June 13. In- 

October 14-December 5; January 12- 

March 6; April 6-May 22; avoid November 11, 


Florence 1. 


Placement Director; January 24; 


John E. Happe, 
May 


terviews 
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27, 28: February 12, 23: April 3; May 8, 21. 
Duluth E. B. Wenzel, Placement Director; 


December 20; March 21; 
MIUISSISSIPPI 
Jackson College, Jackson —-Florence ©. 
Placement Officer: May 25. 
Mississippi College, Clinton 


June 12; August 28. 


Alexander, 
Interviews May. 
(Dr.) Guy ©. Mitech- 
ell, Director, Bureau of Appointments; Novem- 
ber 8; January 24; Mareh 27; May 30; July 11; 

August 15. 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg 
Dorothy Lenoir, Director of Placement; Novem 
ber 26; March 6; May 26; August 12. 
views Monday-Thursday preferred. 
Mississippi State College, State College 
Director, Graduate 
24: May 25: August. 
University of Mississippi, University 


Inter- 


Bob Wil 
liams, Personnel; January 
George M. 
Street, Director, Student Placement; January 31; 
May 31. Aveid Saturday; Novem- 
ber 27: December 18-January 5; April 2-8. 


MISSOURI 


Central 


Interviews 


Fayette. Marie Vilhauer, 
Chairman, Placement Service; January 24; May 
30. Interviews 
1; December 20-January 5; 
March 27-April 6; May 23-30. 

Central State Warrensburg 
Leta Dawes, Secretary, Placement Committee; 
Lueas Sterne, Head, Business Administration and 
Education Department; November 26; February 
25: May 20; August. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton 


College, 


26-December 


7-24; 


avoid November 


January 


Missouri ( ‘ollege, 


Aubrey N. Allen, 
Director, Vocational Placement Service; January 
31; June 6. Interviews avoid November 26-De- 
cember 1; December 13-January 5; April 2-7. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall Wylie E. Steen, 
Alumni Secretary; January 31; June 1. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville Eli F. Mittler, Director, Bureau of Place- 
ments; November 24; March 2; May 29; August 
a 

Louis 8 

Placement 


St. Louis University, St. 
Marino, Director, 
3; June 3. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City 4 -Elvin ©. 
Sayre, Dean of Students; January; June. 

University of Missouri, Columbus -L. A. Eubank, 
Director, Teacher Placement; June 5; July 31. 

Washington University, St. Louis Betty Inman, 
Coordinator, Central Placement Office; February 
1; June 10; August 29. Interviews—avoid No- 
vember 27-30; December 19-January 5; January 
23-31; February 2-4; March 29-April 5. 

William Jewell College, Liberty. E. W. Hozapfel, 
Dean of Students; Jenuary; June 1; August. 

MONTANA 

Montana State College, Bozeman Earl H. Wilson, 

Placement Director; Wecember 17; March 18; 


Charles J. 


Bureau; February 


; 
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June 8; August 21. Interviews avoid Novem- 
ber 26-December 1; December 12-January 12; 
March 13-April 2; May 1-7. 

Montana State University, Missoula Paul Chum- 
rau, Director, Placement Bureau; December 12; 
March 13; June 8; August 21. Interviews Oc- 
tober 1-November 25; December 1-12; January 
5-March 13; March 23-31; April 6-May 13; May 
18-June 5; June 9- August 13; August 17-21. 

Northern Montana College, Havre -Albert) Hop- 
kins, Head, Department of Education and Psy- 
chology: June; August. 

NEBRASKA 

Creighton University, Omaha 2 -Robert T. Reilly, 

Public Relations Director; January 28; June 4. 


Dana College, Blair F. Larsen, Registrar: 
May 24. 

Hastings College, Hastings F. FE. Weyer, Dean; 
June 1. 


nion College, Lincoln 6 Lowell W. Welch, Di 
rector of Placement; May 31; August 21. In- 
terviews avoid December 23-January 5; April 
8-12. 
niversity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8 J. P. Colbert, 
Dean, Division Student Affairs; January 31; 
June 6; July 31.) Interviews avoid November 
26-December 1; December 20-January 5; April 
3-8. 
niversity of Omaha, Omaha 1 John E. Woods, 
Director of Placement; January 28; June 1; 
August 14. Interviews avoid November 26-De 
cember 1; December 13-January 5; January 22- 
28; April 1-7; May 8, 23-29. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth College, Hanover Donald W. Cameron, 
Director of Placement; May 23. Interviews 
February 9-May 23; avoid March 28-April 13. 
St. Anselm's College, Manchester — (Rev.) Bernard 
G. Holmes, O.S.B., Dean; February 10; June 11. 
Interviews avoid April 1-12; May 14. 
University of New Hampshire, Durham Donald 
H. Richards, Director of Placement; June. In- 
September 23-May 22; avoid Novem. 
ber 25-December 1; December 18-January 5; 
January 17-February 2; March 10, 24-April 7. 
NEW JERSEY 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Julia E. 
Read, Personnel Director; January 30; June 3. 
Drew University, Brothers College, Madison —(Dr.) 
James A. MeClintock, Director of Personnel; 
January 27; June 8. Interviews January 15- 
May 15; avoid March 18; April 30; May 18- 
23; May 25-June 2. 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford Warren 
L. Dunean, Industrial Coordinator; June 2. 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick 
Fredericka Belknap, Director, Personnel Bu- 
reau; June 10. Interviews after February 2; 

avoid March 30-April 3. 


~ 


terviews 
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Newark College of Engineering, Newark 2—C. E. 
Stephans, Director of Industrial Relations; James 
W. Hicks, Placement; June 5. 

Princeton University, Princeton Gordon G. Sikes, 
Director, Placement Bureau; June 16. Interviews 

Bachelors’ candidates, February 9-April 30; 
Higher degree candidates, October 27-December 
17; aveid December 20-January 7; April 2-9. 

Rider College, Trenton 9 G. Kenneth Conover, 
Placement Director; November 21; February 
20; May 22; August 14. Interviews -avoid No- 
vember 19-December 1; December 21-January 5; 
March 22-April 7. 

Rutgers University 
New Brunswick John P. Kirkwood, Director of 

Personnel and Placement. 
Newark —B. T. Summer, Director of Placement. 
Camden Albert J. Carino, Director of Place- 
ment. 
June 13. Interviews avoid November 26-De- 
cember 1; December 20-January 2; January 19- 
31; March 28-April 3. 

Mt. Peter's College, Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 
Alvin L. Grant, Director of Placement; June 1. 

Seton Hall University, South Orange John E. 
MeLaughlin, Placement Director; February 4; 
May 28; August 28. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken 
R. Fee, Director of Placement; June 7. 
views February 16-April 24; 
23; April 2-8. 

Upsala College, East Orange George A. Fenwick, 
Placement Director; September 6; January 30; 
June 8. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, State College (Mrs.) Goldie Slingerland, 
Secretary, Placement Service; January 30; June 
5; August 8. Interviews -avoid November 19- 
24; December 20-January 3; January 26-30; 

April 3-7; June 1-5. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, 

Arthur P. Stanton, Registrar, Place 
ment Director; June 5. Interviews avoid No- 
vember 18-24; December 15-January 6; January 

24-February 8; May 31-June 5. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque — Russell 

K. Sigler, Director of Placement; January 24; 


Harold 
Inter- 


avoid February 


Corre 


June 4. Interviews avoid November 26-31; De- 
cember 20-January 4; January 24-February 2; 
April 1-8. 


NEW YORK 

Adelphi College, Garden City Elizabeth O'Neill, 

Director, Placement Bureau; January 30; June 

17. Interviews avoid November 27-30; Decem- 

ber 19-January 5; January 22-February 5; April 
3-12. 

Alfred University, Alfred 


Fred H. Gertz, Dean of 
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Men: Robert M. Campbell, Professor of le 
ramic Engineering: Cecile A. Beeman, Dean of 
Women; February 1; June 8. Feb- 
ruary-April;  aveid January 21-February 1; 
March 15-21; April 2-13. 

Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave. and Avenue H, 

Brooklyn LO Robert E. Link, Director of Place 

ment; September 1; February 1; June 14. 

ity College of New York, New York John 

Bonforte, Assistant Director, Placement Services; 

Walter L. Kelly, Placement 
Administration and 

vary: June. 


Interviews 


~ 


Director, Business 
Jan- 


avoid January, Febru 


Accounting graduates: 
Interviews 
ary, June. 

larkson College of Technology, Potsdam F. A. 
Ramsdell, Director of Placement; May 31. In 
terviews 26-December 1: De 


Januar 


~ 


November 
cember 18-January 5: 
April 1-8; May 27, 31. 
olgate University, Hamilton G. H. Esta 
brooks, Director (Dro C.K. 
Gates, Colgate University Alumni Service, 3908 
60 E. 42nd St.. New York 17; January 30; June 
15. Interviews 26-December 
1; December 17-January 6; January 21-February 
15; April 1-14. 

ollege of Mt. St. Vincent, New York 71) Mary J. 
O'Donnell, Placement Director: June 2. Inter 


avoid 


24-February 3: 


of Placement; 


avoid November 


~ 


views October, November, February, Mareh, 
April preferred. 
‘ ollege of New Rochelle. New Rochelle (Dro 


M. Irene Wightwiek, Personnel Director: June 1. 
New York 27 Samuel H. 
Beach, Director of Placement; January 29; June 


2. Interviews 


~ 


olumbia University, 


February graduates, after No- 
June graduates, February-May 1; 
avoid November 27-30; December 22-January 4; 
January 19-29; March 20-April 5; May 18-28. 
ooper Union, Cooper Square, New York 3 -Her- 
bert F. Roemmele, Head, Division of Industrial 
Relations; June 3. Interviews avoid November 
4, 27, 28; December 24-January 2; February 12. 
23: April 5-10. 

ornell University, Ithaca John Munsehauer, 
Director of Placement; Donald H. Moyer, Direc 
tor, Office of Student Personnel, College of En- 
gineering; February 6; June 15. 
engineering, 


vember 15; 


~ 


Interviews 

February graduates, October 15- 
January 22: avoid November 26-December 1; De- 
cember 20-January 5; June graduates, February 
9-May 1; avoid March 28-April 6; others, Octo- 
ber 15-December 20; 11-March 28; 
April 8-May 30. 

Elmira College, Elmira) (Mrs.) Howard H. Clute. 
Director of Placement; June 8. Interviews avoid 
November 26-December 1; December 18-January 
5; March 27-April 6. 

Fordham 


February 


University, 


New York Robert D. 
MeCabe, Director of Placement: June 10. 
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terviews Tuesday, Thursday, preferred; 


avoid 
November 27, 28; December 22-January 5; April 
1-13. 


Hamilton College, Clinton Minton Tolles, Dean, 
Placement Officer; June 14. Interviews avoid 
November 26-December 1; December 20-January 
5; January 19-February 2; Mareh 28-April 7. 

Harpur College, State University of New York, 
Aysel Searles, Jr. Admissions Counselor; June 9. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead Sherman H. Masten, 
Director of Placement: January 27; June 14. 

Houghton Houghton Rachel 

January 6: June 1. 
avoid December 18-January 5: 
March 27-April 6; May 21-28. 

Hunter College, 695 Park Ave. New York 21 
Marion J. Crosby, Placement Director; January 
29; June 22. 


lona ( ‘ollege. 


College, Davison, 
Registrar Interviews 


January 17-24; 


New Rochelle Brother James 
Bates, Director, Personnel Service: Howard J. 
Bulger, M. Ryan, 
Bullen, 


Placement Director; Henry 

(Rev.) Brother Thomas G. 
Science; Joseph G. Dwyer, Arts. 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse 3 


Business; 


Dominie C. Vit 
torio, Director, Placement Bureau; June 7. In- 
terviews  February-May. 

Manhattan College, New York 71 Brother Adrian 
Lewis, Placement Director; May 26. Interviews 

February-May . 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Con- 


vent Ave. and W. 133rd St.. New York Mar- 
garet Rogers, Director, Appointment Bureau: 
June 9 Interviews avoid November 26-Decem- 
ber 1; December 8; December 19-January 5: 


January 15-February 10, 23; April 1-8; May 14- 
June 9, 

New York State Sehool of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca C. A. Han- 
von, Director, Student Personnel; January 26: 
May 29. Interviews avoid November 26-30: 
December 20-January 5; January 26-February 7: 
March 28-April 6. 

Pace College, New York Lowell Younglove, Di 
rector of Placement; September: January; May. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 85-99 Livingston 
St.. Brooklyn 2) John W. 
Placement Services; September; January; June. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5 Van Dyke Billings, 
Placement Officer, Art School; Freda Easto, 
School of Home Economics; Edward deLuea, 
School of Engineering; May 29. 

Queens Flushing 67 -George Devenel, 
Placement Director; January 9; May 29. 

Rensselaer Institute, Troy—Herbert 
P. Catlin, Head, Department of Student Aid; 
June 5. Interviews February 9-May 8; avoid 
April 1-9. 

Russell Sage College, Troy 


Andrews, Director. 


College, 


Polytechnic 


Priscilla H. Campbell, 
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No Blue Sky Promises 
— ust Blue Facts! 


E’RE sure you'll agree with us that it’s 
\ \ never wise to give a young engineer- 
ing graduate blue sky promises as to his job 
future or his actual first engineering posi- 
tion in a company. 
For, in many cases, this can lead to a let- 
down and frustration on the part of the 
first-job holder. 


But this we believe you can tell your men in 
all fairness to them. General Motors does 
offer an interesting initial opportunity and 
a sound future for the graduate engineer 
with the ability, ambition and grit to take 
true advantage of what GM has to offer him. 


And here in a nutshell are the “blue chip” 
facts that help provide the opportunities 
GM has to offer: 


1. A wide variety of products—from motor- 
cars and trucks to refrigerators and air 
conditioning units, from fractional horse- 
power motors to Diesel locomotives. And, 
as a top defense contractor, GM builds 
everything from rockets to airplane pro- 
pellers, from cargo carriers to shells and jet 
and turbo-jet engines. 


2. Engineering leadership—the opportunity 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


to work under and with some of the great 
engineering minds of industry—and to enjoy 
the resources not only of his own division 
but of the central Engineering and Research 
groups. 

3. The friendly environment of a small 
organization. Thanks to the decentralization 
of GM into 34 manufacturing divisions, con- 
sisting of 112 plants in 54 towns and cities, 
the engineer is with a relatively small organ- 
ization that is part of a larger company with 
economic stability and broad opportunities. 
4. It is the policy of GM to promote from 
within. Many of our top executives are engi- 
neering school graduates. 


GM Now Has Openings 
in the Following Fields: 


Mechanical Engineering Chemical Engineering 
Metallurgical Engineering Industrial Engineering 


Electrical Engineering Business Administration 


| 
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Director of Placement; May 


31. Interviews 
December 1: December 19- 
January 6; Mareh 27-April 7. 
Bonaventure 


avoid November 


Bonaventure 
James L. Hayes, Director of Placement; January 
31; June 7; August 8. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn 2 Walter R. 
Campbell, Placement Director; January 21; June 
11. 


st. Lawrence 


University, St. 


University, Canton Theodore J. 
Siekmann, Director of Placement; January 24; 
June 7. Interviews avoid December 20-Janu- 
ary 5: January 14-24, 28, 29; February 27, 28: 
Mareh 1, 28-April 7. 

Siena College, Loudonville 
Executive Assistant, Placement Bureau; Febru- 
ary 1; June 1. November; February. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
Director, 


Catherine M. Grace, 


Interviews 

Betsy James, 

Bureau; June 7. Inter- 

February 1-March 24) preferred avoid 
December 18-January 6; January 19-28; March 
26-April 8; May 7, 21-25. 

Union College, Schenectady Henry J. Swanker, 
Director of Placement; June 14. Interviews 
February 9-May 15; aveid April 4-13. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo 11 Robert F. Rupp, 
Placement Birector; February 23; June 7. In- 

avoid November 27-29; 


Vocational 
views 


lerviews December 22- 


January 3; January 16-February 4, 22: April 
1-7; May 15. 
University of Rochester, Bochester Ward L. 


Taylor, Vocational Counselor, Placement Officer, 
College for Men, Graduate School; Isabel K. 
Wallace, Vocational Counselor, Placement Off- 
cer, College for Women; June 8. 
bachelors’ and masters’, February 
Ph.DJs. November 1-March 1; 
25-December 2; 
28-April 13. 
Wagner College, Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1 
Stephen J. Botsford, Director, 
reau; January 23; June 6. 
Walter Hervey Junior College, 15 W. 


Interviews 
9-May 15; 
avoid November 


December 18-January 7; Mareh 


Placement Bu- 


63rd) St., 


New York 23) Ollie Gardner Ritchie, Dean; 
December; June. 

Wells College, Aurora) Katherine U. Williams, 
Assistant Dean; May Interviews avoid 
March 7-17. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson) Perry Case, 
Dean, Registrar September 15; January 28; 
May 31. 

Catawba College, Salisbury Millard F. Wilson, 
Associate” Professor of Commerce, Director, 
Placement Office; January 31; June 1. Inter 
views avoid Friday, Saturday. 

Davidson College, Davidson John P. Dillon, 


Placement Director; June 1. 


March 18-25. 


Interviews avoid 
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Duke University, Durham Fannie Y. Mitchell, 
Director, Appointments Office; January 30; June 
1. Interviews aveid November 27; December 
20-January 5; January 16-30; March 21-30. 

Elon College, Elon College A. L. Hook, Registrar: 
August 22; May 25. Interviews avoid Decem 
ber 19-January 6; February 28-March 9. 

High Point College, High Point — Louise 
Placement Officer; January 27; June 1; August 
28. Interviews avoid December 15-January 5; 
January 21-29; April 2-10; May 25-30. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory G. R. Patterson, 
Professor of Education; January 24; June 1. 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill R. M. Lee, Dean; 

June 1; August 7. 

Meredith College, Raleigh B. Y. Tyner, Head, 
Department of Education; January 31; June 2; 
July 20. 

North Carolina State College G. HL. Dunlap, Place- 
ment Director, School of Textiles; (Mrs.) Mary 
L. Richardson, Coordinator Student Affairs, 
School of Engineering; textiles, December 15; 
March 15; June 10; engineering, June 7. Inter- 
views textiles, November 15-February, April; 
engineering, January 12-March 6; avoid March 
11-26. 

Queens College, Charlotte 
patrick, Placement Bureau 
23; June 1. Interviews 
December 19-January 5; 

st. Augustine's 


Adams, 


W. M. Kirk- 
Director; January 
avoid November 27; 
April 2-9. 
College, Raleigh 
Lynch, Assistant Dean; May 25. 
Salem Winston-Salem Ivy Hixson, 
Dean; June 1. Interviews avoid 
November 26-December 1; December 19-January 
5; January 23-February 2; April 1-9; May 25- 
June 1. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill) J. M. 
Galloway, Director, Placement Service; Decem- 
ber 12; March 12; May 29; July 13; August 
18. Interviews avoid Saturday; November 26 
December 1; Mareh 19-25. 

Woman's College, Greensboro (Mrs. Josephine 
P. Schaeffer, Placement Officer: June 1. Inter 
views avoid December 20-January 5; January 
19-29; April 1-9; May 23-June 1. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest’ J. L. Memory, 
Jr., Director of Placement; January 29; June 7; 
August 12. 
above dates. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton 
G. W. Haverty, Placement Officer, Director, 
Trades and Engineering; W. M. Nordgaard, Di- 
rector, Business School; May 29. 

OHIO 
Ashland College. Ashland E. G. Mason, 


Head, 
Department of Education; January 22; June 1; 
July 31. 


Reginald L. 


( ‘ollege, 


Academic 


Interviews avoid 2 weeks before 
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Baldwin-W allac e ( ollege, Berea 
Director, Placement 


Bertha Stiefel. 
December 19; 
March 18; June 7: July 24. Interviews avoid 
December 17-January 5; Mareh 15-25; May 15, 
16: June 1-15. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
Ralph HH. Geer, Director, Bureau of Appoint 
ments: June 5: August 7. Interviews avoid 
December 20-January 6; March 25-April 10. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6. Arthur 
FE. Bach, Director of Placement; June 6. Inter 
views avoid November 26-December 1; 


Service; 


Decem 
ber 20-January 5; January 24-February 2: March 
28-April 5. 

College of Wooster, Wooster 
reer Counselor; June 7. 
April preferred. 


Paul V. Barrett, Ca 
Interviews Mareh, 
Denison University, Granville (Dro) Robert S 
Carter, Vocational Services Direetor: January 


20: June 8. Interviews avoid November 26 


December’ December 19-January Mareh 
27-April 7. 
Fenn College, Cleveland 15) B. Robinson. 


Dean, Cooperative Education: November 26; 

February 27; May 29; August 7. Interview- 

October 1-May 1: avoid November 24-December 

5: December 22-January 6; February 25-Marech 
6: Mareh 30-April 3. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland 18 Kathryn 
Burton, Placement Director: January 28: June 
15. Interviews  February- April. 

Kent State University, Kent) Munzenmayer. 
Director, Bureau of Appointments: December 
20; March 21: June 13: August 30.) Interview- 

December 1-18: February 1-Mareh 20; April: 
Mav: July: August. 

Marietta College, Marietta W. Bay Levine. Presi 
dent: June 8 Interviews avoid February 14: 
March 31-April 8: May 27-June 4. 

Philip G. Martin, Di 

rector, Bureau of Business Placement: February 

1: June 8: August 28 


Miami University, Oxford 


Interviews avoid No 
vember 26-December 1: December 20-January 5: 
March 28-April 7. 

Mount Union College, Allianee William C. Wes 
ley, View President, Dean: February 2: June 6 

Muskingum College, New Coneord Director, Of 
fiee of Placement Service: June 8: \ugust 28 

8&-January 6: Jan 
uary 16-February 3; Mareh 26-April 8: May 29 
June 8. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin Dorothy VIO Smith. Di 
rector, Bureau of Appointments: January 29: 
June 9, 


$: January 19-February 1: 


Interviews avoid December 


Interviews avoid December 20-January 

April 5-15. 

Ohio Northern University. Ada Fred R. Clark. 
Dean of Men: June 7 
ber 27 Dew ember 


April 3-6 


Interviews avoid Novem 


December 20-January 5: 
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Ohio State” University, Columbus 10 E. 
Steele, Commerce Placement Director; Lilvan B. 
Bradshaw, Placement Director, Engineering: De 
cember 19; March 20; June 12. Interviews 
October 13-December 8: January 15-March 6; 
April 13-May 29; avoid November 11, 27-29: 
February 23. 

Ohio University, Athens Albert C. Gubitz, Diree 
tor, Bureau of Appointments: January 31; June 
7. Interviews November 1-May 26; avoid No 
vember 26-December 2; December 20-January 7: 
January 20-February 8. 

Ohio  Weslevan Delaware (Mirs.) 
Roland Boecklin, Placement Director: January 
29: June 8 Interviews avoid December 19 
January 5; January 21-February J: Mareh 27 
April 7. 

Otterbein College, Westerville F. J. Vanee. Diree 
tor, Placement Bureau; January 23; June 1. 
Sinclair College, Dayton 2) Thomas F. Wade, 

Student Placement Officer; June 9. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21) Rex 
Metlatton, Supervisor, Placement Service: 
(Mrs.) Wanda Mosbacker, Applied Arts 
Women; (Mrs. Marjorie S. Palmer. Business 
Administration Women; Ralph AL Van Wye, 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering: Wil- 
liam Heblitzell, Mechanical 
Leslie J. Sehwallie, Business Administration 
Men: William J. Studi, Electrical Engineering: 
Reed F. Stockdale, Applied Arts Men: Walter 
Hl. Buehman, Jr. Aeronautical Engineering: 
Raymond W. Renn, Civil Engineering. Inter 
views avoid November 22-24: December 24 
January 5: January 21-28; February 22: April 
14-19 

University of Dayton, 3 College Park Ave. Dayton 
AL Rensel, Director, Guidance Center: 
January 50; June 6: August 2. 

University of Toledo. Toledo Richard R. Perry. 
Direetor of Placement: January 30; June 9.) In 
terviews October 13-November 26: December | 
15: January 5-April 2; April 13-May 22. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland (Mrs.) 
John AL PeBedoff, Director, University Personnel 
and Placement Service: February; June: Sep 

Interviews October 15-May 15. 

Wilmington College, Wilmington  (Mrs.) Muriel 
S. Hiatt, Dean of Students: January 24: June 1. 
Interviews avoid November 26-December 1: De 

April 1-10. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield John N. Stauffer, 
Dean of Students; January 31: June 8. Inter 

views avoid December 19-January 5: January 

23-31: March 25-April 7: May 23-June 8. 

Frank L. Luken, 

Placement Director: February 1; June 4. Inter 

views avoid April 16; May 22-31. 


Youngstown College, Youngstown 2) Robert D. 


University, 


Engineering: 


tember, 


comber 20-January 5: 


\Navier University, Cincinnati 7 


— 
f 
j 
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Cooper, Direetor of Placement; January 31; June 


OKLAHOMA 

Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany  E. B. Shannon, 
Director of Students; May 26; July 24. 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah Luther 
Brown, Director, Teacher Training and Place 
ment Service; May 25; July 25. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Stillwater A. O. Martin, Director Placement 
Bureau; C. R. Wood, Director of Student Per 
sonnel, Institute of Technology; E. C. Burris. 
Vice Dean, School of Commerce; May 25: July 
25. Interviews avoid) November 26-Decembet 
1: December 20-January 5; January 17-22: April 
1-7; May 19-23. 

Oklahoma City) University, Oklahoma City 6 
Doris 1. Miller, Associate Director, Student Per 
sonnel: January 16; May 22.) Interview avoid 
December 15-January 15: May 1-20. 

Phillips University, Enid Ziegler, Regis 
trar January 23; June 5. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman Frank A. Ives. 
Director of Personnel and Placement: January 
28: June 4: August 8 Interviews avoid No 
vember 26-December 1: December 20-January 
5: January 21-28; April 2-7; May 28-June 8. 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa 4) Ben G. Henneke, 
Administrative Vice President: May 30: July 
31. 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland 7 Julia G. 
Johnson, Director of Placement: January 30; 
June 7; August. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis Marvin R. Haith, 
Personnel and Placement Officer: June 6. Inter 
views avoid November 27-29; December IS 
January 6: March 16-31; May 30; June 8-13. 

Reed College, Portland 2) James T. Hamilton. 
Professor of Education: June 

University of Oregon, Eugene Karl W. Onthank. 
Director, Graduate Placement: December 20; 
March 21: June 14: August 15. 

University of Portland, Portland 3 David J. 
Underhill, Industrial Placement Director: Janu 
ary 27: Mav 31: August 8. Interviews avoid 
November 1, 12-15. 27-29: Deeomber 8: January 
23-27; April 1-8; May 14, 21-23: July 8, 9. 

Willamette University. Salem UH. B. Jory, Regis- 
trar, Director of Placement: September 15: Jan 
uary 31: May 30.) Interviews avoid December 
19-January 5: April 3-15. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading Anna R. Benninger, 
Registrar: February 3: June 7. 
Allegheny College, Meadville Robert T. Sherman, 


Placement Director: July 8. 
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Bryn Mawr College, Bryn) Mawr—(Mrs.) Louise 
FF. H. Crenshaw, Director, Bureau of Recommen- 
dations: June 2. Interviews avoid) November 
26-December 1; December 19-January 5; Janu- 
ary 19-February 2; March 27-April 7; May 18 
June 2. 

Bucknell) University, Lewisburg Raymond K. 
Irwin, Director of Placement; February; June. 
Interviews November I-January 15; February 
15-May 1; avoid November 24-December 3; De 
cember 19-January 7; April 1-10. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13 
Charles E. Wangeman, Head, Bureau of Place 
ments; June 6. Interviews after February 9; 
avoid April 3-8; May 8. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown) Mary E. Kriebel, 
Director, Placement Service; June 4.) Inter 
views avoid December 19-January 5; January 
19-February 2; April 1-9. 

Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill Alice MW. 
Corcoran, Administrative Assistant; June 1. In 
terviews- November; February- April. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle Amos B. Horlacher, 
Dean of Men; January 31; June 7. Interviews 
Thursday preferred: avoid November 25-Decem 
ber 1; December 18-January 6; January 31-Feb 
ruary 3, 23; Mareh 28-April 7, 30. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut 
sts.. Philadelphia) June 13. Interviews Janu 
ary 19-February 27: April 6-May 23; avoid 
Saturday. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Laneaster Rich 
ard \. Showers, Director of Placement and Com 
munity Services; June 5. 

Gannon College, Erie Owen T. Finegan, Director 
of Guidance and Placement; January 29; June 3. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls John S. Melsaae, 
Head, Department of Edueation; January 23; 
June 2: August 7. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg William O. Dueck, 
Student Counselor; January 29; May 31. Inter 
views avoid November 25-December 2: Decem 
ber 16-January 6; January 18-February 2; April 
1-9; May 17-3}. 

Grove City College, Grove City Jack Kynnedy, 
Placement Ofheer: January 23; June 6. 

Haverford College, Haverford Bennett S. Cooper, 
Alumni Secretary: June 5. Interviews avoid 
November 26-30; December 20-January 4, 14-31; 
March 28-April 5: May 20-June 3. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata’ Sister Anastasia 
Maria. Registrar: June 3. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon James F 
Penny, Dean of Men; January 26: June 1. 

King’s College, Wilkes-Barre Robert J. Ell, Place 
ment Director; June 7. Interviews avoid Janu- 
ary 22-27: February 2, 3, 23; April 1-8; May 28 
June 2. 


Lafayette College, Easton Fred W. Slantz, John 
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Dahiman; June 12. 


ary 5: 


begin Janu- 
avoid January 12-February 9; April 1-8. 
Valley Annville Gilbert D. 
MeKlveen, Director, Teacher Placement Bureau; 
others, William Hays, Dean; January; June. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Everett) A. Teal. 
Director of Placement; Frank \V. Paleviez, Assist 


Interviews 


Lebanon College, 


ant to Direetor: January 29; June 15. Inter 
views avoid Saturday; October: November 24 
28: December 22-January 2: January 19-Febru 


ary 6; March 30-April 3. 

Lincoln University, Lineoln University 
MacRae, Dean of Students; January 
Interviews avoid 18-January 
March 30-April 8. 

Lycoming College, Williamsport Donald G. Rem 

Director: SO: June 
Interviews avoid December 19-January 5, 20-28; 
May 25-June 5. 

Marywood College, Scranton 9 Rosemary Carroll, 
Director of Placement; May 31. 

Moravian Bethlehem Roy D. 
Dean: February 7; June 7. Interviews 
ber 1-May 15: avoid November 17-22; November 
26-December 1; December 16-January 2; Janu- 
ary 26-February 12; April 1-7, 13-18. 


James B. 
30: June 2. 


December 


lev. Placement January 


Hassler, 
Novem- 


College, 


Mount Merey College, Pittsburgh 13 Sister M. 
Regis, Dean: June 2. 

Muhlenburg College, Allentown George A. 
Frounfelker, Director, Student Personnel Serv- 


avoid November 26- 
16-January 5; January 


June 1. Interviews 


December 1; 


ices, 


December 


19-February 2; April 1-7; May 18-June 1. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 
Betty Ann Fowler, Registrar, Assistant Dean; 
June 8. 


Pennsylvania Military College, Chester Clarence 
R. Moll, Dean of Admissions and Student Per- 
2 avoid December 19 


January 5; January 19-February 8. 


sonnel; June Interviews 


Pennsylvania State College, State College George 
N. Leetch, Director, Placement Service: Jan- 
27; June 8. Interviews September 29- 
December 19; February 9-May 15; No- 
vember 25-30; Mareh 31-April 4. 
st. Francis College, Loretto 


uary 


avoid 


Ferdinand F. Bienaz. 


Director of Public Relations: February 21; 
June 1. 

St. Joseph’ College, Philadelphia 31 Thomas F. 
Shannon, Placement Director: June 7. Inter- 
views February 15-May 15; avoid March 31 
April 8. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe (Rev.) Edmund R. 
Cuneo, O.S.B., Dean; June 1. 

Seton Hall College. Greensburg Sister Rose 
Irene, Registrar; June 8. Interviews avoid April 
1-12. 

State Teachers College, California) Thomas M. 
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Gilland, Director of Placement: January 18; 
May 28. 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg (Dr.) 


Nathan G. Meyer, Director, Student Teaching 
and Placement; January 20; May 25. 

Isabel N. 
Coxe, Secretary of Admissions: January 23: May 
30. Interviews avoid November 26-December |: 
December 20-January 6, 23-29; March 28-April 7. 


Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore Gilmore Stott, 
Assistant Dean; June 8. — Interviews avoid 
March 21-30. 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22. John Barr, 
Placement Officer; February 16; June 18. In- 
terviews avoid December 1; December 20-Jan- 
uary 5; January 26-February 4: Mareh 31 
April 8. 


Earl R. Mezoff, Direc 
tor of Placements; January 30; June 2. 
Views 


Thiel College, Greenville 
Inter- 
avoid November 26-December 1: Decem- 
ber 12-January 5; January 31-February 4; April 
1-8; May 28-June 2. 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia E. 
Craig Sweeten, Director of Placement; February 
7: June 10. 20. 


University 


Interviews avoid December 


January 5, 19-31; February 7; March 28-April 
7: June 10. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Paul M. 


Sherwood, Director, Placement Bureau; January 
30; June 10. November 10-Decem- 
ber 12; February 16-May 15; avoid November 
27-30; April 1-6. 

University of Seranton, Scranton 3 
gan, Placement Director; June 7. 
January |-June 1. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville 


Interviews 


John R. Gavi 


Interviews 


H. R. Vanderslice, 
Director of Placement; June 1; September 4. 
Villanova College, Villanova A. Harris, 
Director, Placement June 1. Inter. 
February 9-May avoid March 30, 31; 
April 1-9; May 14. 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg M. K. Talpas. 
Registrar; January 31; June 7. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington 
A. Johns: June 8. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg 
tor; June 1. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence 12 


( reorge 
Services 


Views 


William 


Placement Diree- 


(Mrs.) Hope R. 


Brothers, Director, Senior Placement; January 
10; June 1. Interviews avoid December 
February 1; March 14-23. 

Bryant College, Providence (Mrs.) Lautrelle P. 


Love, Director of Placement; February 20; Au- 
gust 7. December; January; May: 
June. 

Pembroke College, Providence 6 Katharine Irwin, 
Director of Placement; June 1. Interviews 


Interviews 
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avoid December 


18-January 5, 14-28: Mareh 


Provident ( ollege, Providence 8 Maurice J 
Timlin, Placement Director: June 2. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 3 
George L. Bradley, Registrar: June 6. Inter 
views avoid) November 26-30: December 19 
January 5, 16-28; Mareh 13-23: May 21-27. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston Raymond 
Stockard, Director of Placement; June 8 In- 
terviews October-Mavy: avoid October 17: No 
vember 411, 19-21; December 17-January 2, 12 
$31; February 2-4, 23; March 31: April 1-3, 6, 7: 
May 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Citadel, The Military College of South Carolina. 
Charleston (Mrs.) Maude J. Reynolds, Diree 
tor, Placement Bureau: September 13; De 
cember 20; March 21; June 13.) Interviews 
aveid November 26-December 1: December 13- 
19; February 23; Mareh 13-19, 21-30; June 8-12. 

Coker College, Hartsville K. G. Kuehner, Dean; 
May. 

Converse College, Spartanburg Jane L. Richards. 
Dean of Students; May 25. Interviews 
November 26-December 1: December 18-January 
6, 16-26: April 1-9; May 14-25. 

Furman University, Greenville (Dro) George A. 
Christenberry, Dean, Men's College: January 
24; May 31; August. 

Limestone College, Gaffney P. Wheeler, 
Dean: January 31; May 31. Interviews avoid 
November 25-December 1; December 20-January 
6, 26-31; May 25-29. 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 19 Basil 
M. Parks, Director of Placement; January 26; 
June. 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill) John G. Kelly, Reg 
istrar: January 24; May 31.) Interviews avoid 


April 9-15, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls R. W. Schlicht, 
Director of Placement: June 1. Interviews 
aveid April 1-8. 

Northern State Teachers ¢ ollege, Aberdeen) N. EL 
Steele, Acting Director, Teacher Placement; 
May 29; August 14. 

School of Mines and hnology, Rapid 
Robert Blakemore, Assistant Director, Student 
Personnel; November 26: March 7: June 5. 
Interviews avoid) November 27-December 
December 20-January 5; March 7-16: June 1-5. 

South Dakota State College, Brookings R. Y. 
Chapman, Dean, Student Personnel; December 
19; March 20; June 8: August 7. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion — Bernard 

D. Perkins, Director of Business Placement: 

January; June. 


TENNESSEE 

Carson-Newman College, Jeflerson City 
Pickens, Chairman, Placement Committee; Jan- 
uary 18: May 23: August 15. 

hast) Tennessee State College, Johnson City 
Flora M. Meredith, Director, Office of Placement 
Services: December Mareh 18: June 6; 


August 23. Interviews avoid December 17 
January 2: Mareh 25-31: August 22-September 


15. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrowgate Henry 
F. Diekenson, Head, Department of Education 
and Placement; June 1; August 31. 

Maryville College, Marvville Fred A. Gufhtts, 
Committee on Recommendations; December 20; 
May 25. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville. Leon 
ard Crawford. Director of Placement; December 
20; Mareh 21; June 6: July 14; August 22. 

Tusculum College, Greenville Marian H. Painter, 
Alumni Secretary; June Interviews avoid 
November 27; December 17-January 5: Mareh 

« 20-April 1; May 11-13. 

nion University, Jackson Troy G. Young, Dires 

tor of Public Relations; May 26. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga James G 

Umbarger, Bursar; January 29: June 8. Inter 

views Friday preferred. 

niversity of the South, Sewanee Dudnev, 

Registrar; January 30; June 8. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville Howard H. 
Lumsden, Assistant Director, Bureau of Person 
nel Service: December 19; Mareh 21; June 8; 
August 22. Interviews September 29-Decem- 
ber 11: January 6-Mareh 13; March 24-May 29; 

June 16- August 21: avoid October 31: November 
27-29; July 4, 20. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville Dorothy B. Win- 
ton, Registrar, Placement Officer: School of En- 
gineering; Ava F. Sellers, Placement Counselor; 
College of Arts and Science, Graduate School; 
December 18: March 19; June 7: August 21. 
Interviews Engineering, October 8-May 1: avoid 
November 27-December 1; December 12-January 
8: Mareh 12-25; others, October 15-December 
11: January 12-Mareh 12; March 30-May 28: 
avoid October 18: November 26-30; Mareh 13 
29; May 6. 


TEXAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station Wendell R. Horsley, Director, 
Placement Office; January 23: May 30. Inter- 
views avoid Saturday; November 27-30; De- 
cember 20-January 5, 19-30; April 2-6. 

Baylor University, Waco Arch W. Hunt, Director 
of Placement; November 26; March 6; May 29; 
August 21. 

Blinn College, Brenham Hl. J. Boehm, Registrar: 

June 1. 
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Hardin-Simmons 
Robert 
Dean. 

MeMurry College, Abilene 
August 27. 

Midwestern 


University, Abilene Teachers, 


A. Collins, Dean: others, Wiley D. Rich, 
January 23; May 26; 
University, Wichita Falls T. 
J. Karr, Director, Placement Service Ofhee; May 
21. Interviews avoid October 25; November 26- 
December 1; December 20-January 5, 22-24, 27, 
28; April 2-7; May 18-20. 
North Texas State College, Denton  E. H. Farring 
ton, Director, Placement Office; February 1; June 
1. Interviews 


October: November: April; 
May. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege, Prairie View O. J. Thomas, Director, 
Placement Service: January 25; May 23. 

Rice Institute. Houston 1 Whitlock Zander, Jr.. 
Director of Placement: June. Interviews Oc 
tober 15-May 15: aveid November 25-December 


1: December 19-January 5; 
9; April 15-21. 
st. Mary's Universitv, San Antonio 


January 25-February 


Leo M. Don- 
27; May 30; 
1, 27- 


April 2-7, 


ohue, Placement Director; January 


August Interviews avoid) November 


December L: December 22-January 5; 
24. 
South Texas College, Houston 


Anthony, 


Counselor and Employment Director; January 
$1: June 1. 

Southern) Methodist University, Dallas 5 D. Y. 
Robb, Director, Employment and Placement; 
(Mrs.) Lou Botefuhr, Coordinator, Graduate 
Placement; January 31; June 2. Interviews 


avoid November 26-December 3: 
January 5; April 2-7; May 21-30. 
larleton State College, Stephenville 
President; May 24. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
Hole emback, 


ness; 


December 20- 
E. J. Howell, 


Albert M. 
Assistant to Dean, School of Busi- 
January 28; May 28; July 14; August 28. 
Texas State College for Women, Denton Rex F. 


Johnston, Direetor, Placement) and Guidance 
Office; February: June; 


Texas 


Nugust. 

Lubbock (Mrs.) 
Jean A. Jenkins, Director of ¢ ollege Placement: 
January 30: May 25. 
ber 1, 


24-February 5; 


Technological College, 
Interviews avoid Novem- 

27-30; December 20-January 4; 

April 3-6. 

Texas Wesleyan College, Forth Worth 5 


January 


Harry 
W. Rice, Registrar; January; June. 

Texas Western College, El Paso (Dro) AL ON. 
Foster, Director of Placement; May 31; August 

&). 
Trinity University, San Antonio 1 (Mrs. Vivian 


H. Higgins, Counselor for Women; January 28; 

June 2; July 14; 
University of St. 

Houston 6 


August 25. 
Thomas, 3812 Montrose Blvd., 
(Revo) John W. Mever, C.S.B.. Reg- 


istrar; May 29. 


Vou. 13 No. 


University of Texas, Austin 12) Joe D. Farrar, Di- 


rector of Graduate Placement. Interviews avoid 
November 26-December 1; December 21-Janu- 
ary 3; January 14-February 1; April 2-7; May 


13-June 1. 

West Texas State College, Canyon 
Director, Placement 
28. 

UTAH 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1 
Carlston, Placement 20; 
June 9; August 28. avoid November 
27-30; December 21-January 2; March 17-25. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan -Reea 
Peterson, Secretary, Teachers Placement Bureau; 
June 1. 

Weber Junior College, Ogden Wendell L. Esplin, 
SMudent Placement Director: June 3. 


Joe A. Bailey, 
Bureau; January 23; May 


Interviews before January 21; May 21. 


Herald 
Director; December 


Interviews 


VERMONT 
Middlebury College, Middlebury Gordon 
Perine, Director of Placement; June 8. Inter- 
views avoid January 19-29; February 19-21; 


April 2-13. 

Norwich University, Northfield (Mrs.) Zylpha C. 
Allen, Acting Placement Director; June 14. In- 
terviews avoid January 13-16; 
April 1-9. 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Burlington Ernest R. Stockwell, Assistant 
Director of Student Personnel; June 14. 
views 


24-February 3, 


Inter- 
after February 4 preferred; avoid Febru- 

ary 20; March 28-April 6; May 1, 30. 
VIRGINIA 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg John 
C. Bright, Director of Placement; February 1; 
June 7. Interviews October 15-March 25; avoid 
Saturday; November 26-December 1; December 
20-January 5; April 4-13. 


Emory and Henry College, Emory (Dr.) Vietor S. 


Armbrister, Dean; January 24; May 31; August 
” 
Hollins College, Hollins College (Mrs.)  Mar- 
garet L. Eldridge, Registrar; June 8. Interviews 
May 25-June 5. 
Longwood College, Farmville—-(Mrs.) Mary W. 


Watkins, Executive Secretary; June 1. 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg -(Mrs.) Christine 
K. Wells, Dean of Students, Director, Personnel 
and Placement Service; January 31; June 8. In- 
terviews avoid December 20-January 5, 23-31; 
February 2, 3; March 28-April 7; June 1-8. 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton Martha S. 
Grafton, Dean; June 1. Interviews avoid No- 
vember 27-30; December 18-January 6; April 2-8. 


Roanoke College, Salem W. L. Bartlett, Dean; 
January 29; June 7. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar Jean Louise 
Williams, Director of Vocational Counseling; 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
LABORATORIES 


CULVER CITY, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


RADAR LABORATORIES 
GUIDED MISSILE LABORATORIES 

ADVANCED ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES 
ELECTRON TUBE LABORATORIES 

FIELD ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


ANNOUNCE 
OPENINGS ON THEIR STAFFS FOR THOSE 
RECEIVING Ph.D., M.S. or B.S. DEGREES 


IN 
PHYSICS - ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING - MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


For work in Research and Development: 


RADAR SYSTEMS ELECTRO MECHANICAL DESIGN 
SERVO MECHANISMS HEAT TRANSFER 
COMPUTERS HYDRAULICS—GYROS 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS TEST EQUIPMENT DESIGN 
MICROWAVE TUBES SUBMINIATURIZATION 
PULSE CIRCUITRY MECHANICAL DESIGN 
SOLID-STATE PHYSICS AERODYNAMICS 

\ DIODES TRANSISTORS STRESS ANALYSIS 
PHYSICAL ANALYSIS INSTRUMENTATION 
MINIATURIZATION STRUCTURES 
ANTENNAS—WAVEGUIDES TELEMETERING 


For work in Engineering: 
TECHNICAL WRITING ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION RADAR FIELD ENGINEERING 
MISSILE FIELD ENGINEERING RADAR & MISSILE INSTRUCTION PATENT LAW 

Hughes Research and Development Laboratories, 
Engineering Personnel Department, Culver City, California 
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June 1. Interviews avoid December 18-Janu- 
ary 5, 23-30; February 1, 2; March 27-April 6; 
May 21-June 1. 

niversity of Richmond, Riehmond ©. J. Gray, 

Dean, Richmond College; William H. Warren, 

School of Administration; Josephine 

Tucker, Dean, Westhampton College; January 

31: June 8. Interviews avoid November 26- 

Lecember 1; December 20-January 5; 

9-14; March 28-April 6. 

niversity of Virginia, Charlottesville Charles H. 

Kauffmann, Director, Student Placement Office; 

February 4; June 15. avoid Novem- 

ber 27-29; December 17-January 3; January 23- 

February 9; April 1-7; June 1-11. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg ( Mrs.) 
John C. Russell, Direetor of Student Personnel; 
June 1. avoid November 26-Decem 
ber 1; December 19-January 6; January 23-Feb- 
ruary 2; April 2-8. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 
W. HL. Cato, Director, Guidance and Placement; 
December 19; March 19; June 7. Interviews 
October 6-Mareh 7; avoid November 26-Decem- 
ber 1; December 6-January 10. 


Business 


February 


Interviews 


Interviews 


Washington and Lee University, Lexington 
D. Farrar, Director of Placement; 
June 5. 


James 
February 
November 27: De 
January 


Interviews avoid 
cember 15-January 7; 15-February 7; 
March 25-April 7. 

WASHINGTON 
Clark College, Vancouver James D. Miller, Place 
ment Director; December 5; March 13: June 5. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 6 John D. Reg- 
ester, Dean; January 28; May 31; August 21. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane economics and busi- 
ness, (Rev.) Clifford Carroll, S.J.; engineering, 
James MeGivern; arts and science, (Rev.) Clem- 
ent Regimbal, S.J.; (Rev. 


chemistry, Arthur 


Me Neil, S.J.: physies, (Revo Joseph Nealen. 
S.J.: May 29. Interviews avoid March 30- 
April 1, 27; May 14. 

Olympic College, Bremerton) L. J. Elias, 
Dean; June 12. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland Anna 
Nielsen, Director of Placement; January; June: 
Nugust. 


Seattle University, Seattle 22 
Director of Placement; June. 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


Ronald A. Peterson, 


Walter M. 


Bristol, Director, Placement Bureau; January 
30; May 31; August 7. Interviews -avoid No 
vember 26-30; December 20-January 5, 24-30; 


April 4-12. 

University of Washington, Seattle 5 Carl M. Dick- 
inson, Director, Placement Office; December 19; 
March 20; June 12. 

Walla Walla College, College Place Hl. 


Son 
nenberg, Academie Dean; June 7. 
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Whitman College, Walla Walla Kenneth J. Hupp, 
Director of Placement; January 31; May 31. 
Interviews avoid November 19-24; December 
19-January 4, 18-26; April 3-13; May 20-31. 

Whitworth College, Spokane Estella E. Baldwin, 
Registrar; June 8. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College, Bethany 


Counselor; 


Louise N. Fletcher, 
June 7. Interviews 
avoid December 18-January 5; March 28-April 7, 
23, 24. 


Davis and 


Vocational 


Elkins College, Elkins Richard G. 
Long, Director, Student Placement; January 31; 
June Ll. Interviews after October 15; avoid De- 
cember 12-January 7; January 24-February 5; 
April 1-15; after May 23. 

Marshall College, Huntington 1 Otis H. Milam, 
Jr. Acting Dean of Men; January 31; June 1. 
Morris Harvey Charleston 4. J. 
MeDermott, Veterans Counselor and Placement 

Director; January 23; May 27; August 27. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon A. 
A. Schooleraft, Dean; January 24; May 26. In- 
terviews—avoid November 25-30; December 19 
January 4, 17-26; March 20-29; May 16-26. 

West Virginia 
Ladwig, 


College, 


University, Morgantown 
Placement January; June; 
Interviews October 20-November 1, 10- 
26; November 28-December 19; January 5-17; 
February 16-March 21; April 8-May 22; June 
10-July 14; July 23-August 25. 


WISCONSIN 


Cornelia 
Advisor; 


Beloit: College, Beloit John P. Gwin, Dean of 
Students, Director of Placement; June; Febru- 
ary. 

Lawrence College, Appleton  (Mrs.) Elton F. 


Rice, 


Interviews 


Placement Assistant; February 6; 

March 31-April 8. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3 
R. J. Panlener, Director, Industrial 
liberal arts, Allan Director, Guidance 
and Placement; business administration, Orville 
Palmer, Assistant Dean; engineering, November 
28, June 11; liberal arts, February 2, June 11: 
business administration, January 29, June 11. 


June 


engineering, 
Relations; 
Siebers, 


Milwaukee School of Engineering, Milwaukee 
Signey A. Eng, Director, Student Personnel; 


September 21; December 21; March 27; June 
19. Interviews 
ation. 

Ripon College, Ripon 


avoid 5 days preceding gradu- 


J. Frederic Andrews, Direc- 


tor of Placement; January 27; June 6. Inter- 
views avoid Mareh 28-April 7. 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere —(Rev.) M. J. 


MeKeough, Chairman, Department of Education; 
June 6; August 1. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
ing, Placement 


H. G. Goehr- 


Coordinator; Emily Chervenik, 


a 
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What kinds of careers 


does | IBM 


offer 


your students? 


Because IBM’s business is serving business, personally stimu- 
lating work is available for men of widely differing talents. 
IBM's policies in employee relations—in promotion, educa- 
tion, benefits. and rewards—have created an atmosphere and 
a morale in which able personnel find the greatest oppor- 


tunities for success. 


Many doors are open at IBM 


Engineering Research and Develop- 
ment .. . include creative application of 
science to the conception and improvement 
of products; research and study of tech- 
nological advancements for application to 
products; and new and better ways of pro- 
ducing these products. 


Customer Engineering . . . the link 
between manufacturing and the customer, 
specializes in precision equipment. Respon- 
sible for machine installation, maintenance 
and proper functioning. 


Manufacturing . . . includes tool, indus- 
trial, plant and manufacturing engineering. . . 
design and development of machine tools, 
jigs and fixtures . . . planning of processes 
required to produce parts . . . plotting of 
space requirements, relationships of layouts, 
location of plant facilities, materials and 
machinery. 


Sales . . . markets IBM Electric and Elec- 
tronic Accounting Machines, Electric and 
Electronic Time Signaling and Recording de- 


vices, and Electrie Typewriters. Calls for study 
of operations of all departments of all types of 
business, to make recommendations for install- 
ing IBM systems to improve present methods. 


Business Administration . . . Financial 
and accounting operations within IBM involve 
all phases of corporate and general factory 
accounting. The integrated network of IBM's 
hundreds of offices, and several plants and 
laboratories, presents opportunities in many 
departments in many geographical locations. 


Special Fields . . . In the wide scope of 
IBM operations there are career opportuni- 
ties for people of outstanding talents in 
science, including mathematics, education, 
economics, and other specialized fields. 


For further information: call the IBM office 
nearest you, or write to Coordinator of Recruit- 
ment, International Business Machines Corp., 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Wisconsin 
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30: December 
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WYOMING 


Mate 
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April 3-6. 


COLLEGE 
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Bureau; January 


Interviews October 
: avoid November 


26-December 


sary) 19-February 


avoid November 6, 7, 2 
2t-January 4: January 


University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Director 


21 


of 


Teacher 


Placement: 


Milwaukee 1 
Mathews, Director, Field Services 


Assistant Dean of Women, Occupational Coun 
seling and Placement: R. A. Walker, Director, 


Sis 


December 


13: 


June 


-May 
April 


: January 30; 


June 


22-Fe 


M. Thomas. 


Au 


COMING MEETINGS .. . 


Eastern College Personnel Officers 
October 12, 13, 14, 15—Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Association 


CANADA 


Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario F. Shefh dad. 
Registrar; (Mrs) Jean A. Loates, Student Per 
sonnel Assistant; April 30. 

MeGill) University, Montreal. Quebee M 
MeDougall, Director, Placement Service; May 
27. Interviews before Mareh 31. 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Quebec 
O. FL MeGreger, Placement Cfheer: June 3, day 
division; September 15, May Il. evening divi 
ston. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario J. kK. 

Bradford, Director, Placement Service: 67 

George St. September 23; December 19; Janu 

ary 5: April 2 tengineering), April 20) Carts). 

Interviews arts, avoid December 19-January 5: 

engineering, aveid December 19-January 12. 


October 19, 20, 21—Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


Rocky Mountain College Placement Officers Association 
October 10. 11—Cosmopolitan Hotel, University of 


Denver, Colo. 


Southern College Placement Officers Association 
December 4, 5, 6—General Oglethorpe Hotel, 


Wilmington Island, Savannah, Ga. 


Southwest Placement Association 


November 13, 14—Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 


tising space if desired.* 


TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Sustaining: Cash contributions ranging up to $200.00, entitling the company or college to adver- 


Institutional: Subscriptions for two representatives of an institution to the JOURNAL OF COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT, $7.00 per year. 


Single: Subscription for one individual to the journal, $4.00 per year. 


*Sustaining Subcribers not using advertising space include Atlantic Refining Company—Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company—Johnson and Johnson—Reading Company—Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company—Sun Oil Company—Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby. 
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Formed in 1919, the Reynolds Metals Co. now 
operates 27 plants in 15 states, including wholly 
owned subsidiaries, and is the nation’s second 
largest aluminum producer. The company has 
been expanding ever since that date, and even 
now is building two new plants in Texas and 
Arkansas. 


McCOOK, ILLINOIS 


Wide varieties of opportunities are offered 
graduates by Reynolds Metals because of the 
intricate processes necessary to produce alumi- 
num. These are: Bauxite mining (Arkansas, 
Jamaica, B.W.I.); chemical production of 
alumina (Arkansas); electrolytic reduction of 
alumina to aluminum (Arkansas, Oregon, 
Washington, Alabama, Texas); sheet rolling 
(Alabama, Illinois); extruded products (Mich- 
igan, Arizona); foil rolling (Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia); foil printing (California, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Kentucky); structural 
shapes, rod, cable (Alabama); powders and 
pastes (Kentucky); fabrication of aluminum in- 
dustrial parts and building products (Kentucky). 

The above operations provide attractive op- 
portunities for graduates in Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mechanical Engineer- 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


3rd AND GRACE STREET 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 


> 
TROUTDALE, OREGON 


ing, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Industrial Engineering, Accounting, Mining, 
Geology, and others 

Why are they “attractive opportunities?” — 
Reynolds Metals Co. is the fastest growing com- 
pany in one of America’s most expanding indus- 
tries— Aluminum. War or peace, aluminum 
always has high priority. New uses for alumi- 
num are being discovered daily. In this type of 
situation advancement is rapid. 

Believing that technical graduates have ac- 
quired sufficient theory it is the Reynolds 
policy to place trainees for production, engi- 
neering, and accounting openings in an on-the- 
situation—after preliminary orientation. 


Trainees for sales engineering, and, in many 


HURRICANE CREEK, ARK. 


cases, non-technical sales may be assigned to 
production plants for basic experience or to 
work in sales offices. This training for sales 
personnel is further augmented by formal train- 
ing methods. 

For further information on Reynolds job op- 
portunities for college graduates write to Gen- 
eral Employment Manager. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


REYNOLDS METALS 
FACTS aluminum 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


kpwin L. Yates 


Director of College and University Relations 


General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. Yates joined General Motors Acceptance Corporation in 
became Assistant Manager of the Washington Branch in 1937. In 


1927 and 
1941 he 


was transferred to the Central Office Personnel Staff of General Motors and 
since that time has held a variety of Central Office Personnel Staff assign- 
ments, chiefly as liaison between the Central Office Personnel Staff and the 
Personnel Staffs of the various General Motors Divisions. 


OME years ago a top executive of one of 
the automobile companies observed that 


“in our existing industrial economy the only 
difference of a fundamental nature between 
one business and another operating in’ the 
same general field, is the people. The same 
sources of raw material and equipment are 
available to all. The same reservoirs of capital 
are available to those who can qualify. and 
existing standards of technology are largely 
a matter of common knowledge. The one 
major difference is the people—their knowl- 
edge. their experience, their imagination and 
how they work together.” 

believe this basic philosophy. perhaps 
otherwise expressed in different companies. is 
responsible for the exceptionally keen com- 
petition that has existed in the automotive in- 
dustry for so many years. This competition 
has resulted in continuous and frequent im- 
provement of the automobile and this. in turn. 
in inereasing publie demand for it. As a 
corollary, this increasing demand has brought 
about new and improved highways. adequate 
servicing and other facilities for the auto- 
mobile. giving still further impetus to the 
growth of the industry. 

Today, the automobile is a necessity rather 


than a luxury. 


Some 50 million cars and 
trucks now travel the highways with a popula- 
tion ratio per motor vehicle of 3.1. In 1950, 
automobile, body, parts and accessories plants 
employed close to a million people. and indi- 
rectly, through businesses and services fully 
or partly associated with or dependent’ on 
them to over nine million people. 


Mr. Yates received his B.S. degree from Dartmouth College. 
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In addition, some automobile companies 
provide additional employment by engaging in 
the manufacture of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning units, household appliances, Diesel 
engines, etc. All are currently engaged in 
some phase of defense work. building such 
products as planes, tanks, rockets, shells and 
cargo carriers. 

It follows that in an industry of this extent 
and diversification, individuals with all types 
of training are needed. Expansion of the 
business has created new job openings. Tech- 
nological changes have resulted in an increase 
in the ratio of engineers and other technical 
people to total employment. This has pro- 
vided additional job opportunities for trained 
individuals entirely aside from expansion. 
Then, too, each year most business enterprises 
lose employees through retirements. resigna- 
tions, deaths. ete. Many of these people are 
in key management positions. It is considered 
good policy and good business practice in 
the automotive industry to fill these openings 
by promotion of qualified personnel who have 
had years of experience and training with the 
organization. But. in order that a company 
have a continuing supply of people qualified 
for these responsibilities. it is essential that 
it bring new talent with potential into the 
lower ranks of the organization, who can be 
trained and developed over a period of time 
for the opportunities ahead. Some of these 
people do not have college training and are 
employed to fill openings in the shops and 
offices as they occur from day to day. Many 
individuals with college training. both tech- 
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nical and non-technical. are sought out at the Manufacturing 
colleges and universities through organized 


an In manufacturing. one of the principal op- 
recruiting programs. 


portunities for the college graduate is in train- 


The fields of work for which college grad- 
uates are selected in the automotive industry 
are. broadly speaking. connected with the de- 
velopment and improvement of the product, its 
manufacture, its distribution and the financial 
and accounting aspects of the business. 


Graduates in mechanical. electrical. industrial. 


ing for production supervision. In this activ- 
ity he is directly responsible for the work of 
the people he supervises. Many production 
processes are quite specialized and technical, 
for example, electro-plating, heat-treating and 
intricate machine operations. Consequently. 
graduates with a technical background who 
have the capacity for handling the human rela- 
tions problems that make up an important 
part of this job are preferred although in some 
processes the business administration graduate 
with an interest in this type of work will find 
opportunities. 


metallurgical and chemical engineering and 


science graduates in chemistry, physics and 
mathematics find opportunities in the field 


of product engineering. including research. 
design. experimental development. styling and 
testing. Such work, for example. has been 
largely responsible for the elimination of 
vibration and increasing the power and de- In connection with manufacturing, sian 
pendability of the internal combustion engine. tunities also are found in assembly operations, 


for the design and development of automatic perinen, material handling. shipping and 
transmissions, all metal bodies, better head- "eceiving. Business administration or other 
lights and many of the other improvements graduates with some mechanical ee, . 
sincere liking for shop work and the ability 
« . 
Another important field for technically to handle human relations problems are em- 

f 
trained graduates is production engineering. ployed in these positions. Purchasing and 


Process, tool engineering, plant layout, meth- material control are also fields in which busi- 
ods, time and motion study men and others "°™* administration and other graduates can 
who work in this area are responsible for the Gnd opportunity. 

development, layout and maintenance of the eee 

facilities used in manufacturing the product. Distribution 


They develop the tools and special machinery In the distribution of most products that are 


and determine the sequence of processes that retailed to the buying public. sales promotion 


are used in the various steps of the manu- 


activities and marketing research are im- 
facture and assembly of the product. 


portant. In these fields of work there are 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
Engineers and Consultants 
DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — MANAGEMENT 
INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


PHILADELPHIA 
1700 SANSOM STREET 
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opportunities for the graduate with a general 
non-technical education who has the personal 
attributes for sales work. an interest in’ con- 
tact activities and who is willing to gain 
experience and knowledge of the product by 
initial work assignments in manufacturing ot 
other operations. 

Service work on products is another field 
in the automotive industry for which there is 
an increasing demand for men with a basic 
college education. is the responsibility of 
the pes ple in the service end of the product 
to investigate customer complaints. to 
see that) products are properly serviced in 
conformance with the policy of the company. 
Graduates in this work also must develop the 
ability to write accurate and informative re- 
ports, which serve as an important source of 
to the the 
performance of the product in the field. 


information factory concerning 


Accounting and Finance 

Accounting and finance are important ae- 
tivities in any business organization. People 
in this work write the story of the financial 
progress, analyze the various functions of the 
enterprise, keep management informed as to 
the current progress of the business and sup- 
ply data that can be used in planning future 
moves. Financial analysis. cost) accounting. 
general accounting. credit. pay roll auditing 
or statistical work are some of the fields in 
which there are opportunities for the business 
administration or liberal arts graduate who 
has a background in accounting or economics 
and related subjects. 

Opportunities similarly exist for many types 
of graduates in such staff activities per- 
In 


these fields. however. knowledge of the busi- 


sonnel. industrial and public relations. 


ness. its organization policies——and fer 
personnel work. experience such) work 
as production supervision are considered 


essential the 


graduate who has one of these activities as a 


requirements. Accordingly. 


goal must be willing first to gain this experi- 
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ence and knowledge in other operations of 
the business, 

These constitute but broad and rather gen- 
eral descriptions of those fields of work in the 
automotive industry in’ which the college 
graduate in engineering. business administra- 
tion or liberal arts may find a place for him- 


self. 


sizeable industry. are too varied to enumerate. 


Specific job openings, as in any other 


Of unquestionably greater importance to the 
vraduate should be an understanding of the 
1 pe of opportunity that lies beyond his initial 
employment. [ think it is time that there be 
a frank understanding of just what is meant 


by “opportunity.” at least as it is viewed in 
the automotive industry. 

Much is heard today about economic secur- 
ity. less about opportunity. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on the specific. and detailed 
employee benefits a company offers its em- 
plovees or the relative security of a job in 
different. fields of Actually the eco- 


nomic security of each employee. whether he 


work. 


is the president of the company cr in some 
other position, depends upon the extent to 
which that person individually and. more im- 
portantly. as a member of the team. takes 
advantage of opportunities for success. 

The progress of any business is measured 
by the success of the people who comprise it. 
And just as the economic security that comes 
from having a job depends basically upon the 
success of the company. so. too. economic 
security on the job depends upon the success 
cf the individual. Security and opportunity 
thus are not opposed. but rather security is 
obtained through the individual taking advan- 
tave of opportunities. 

Primarily the development and growth of 
any employee must stem from his own attitude 
and efforts. [tis up to industry, however. to 
“climate.” that 
will enable the employee to help himself. Most 


provide the opportunities. the 


businesses with which | am acquainted take 
this responsibility to provide opportunities 


Jor the employee to develop himselj quite 
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seriously. The college graduate. therefore. 
who looks upon academic training and knowl- 
edge alone as a guarantee of going up the 
ladder in prescribed and foreseen steps may 
be doomed to frustrations and disappoint- 
ments, regardless of his ability. On the other 
hand, the graduate whose atttitude is one 
of willingness and patience to learn and 
broaden himself through varied work experi- 
ence: who does not question each new work 
assignment as to whether it represents a 
“routine” job or is exactly what he wants: 
who masters thoroughly each job assigned 
to him: that graduate will be the man most 
ready to take advantage of opportunities as 
they come along. The broader he builds his 
base of experience and practical knowledge 
the broader and more varied will be his 
opportunities. The relative number of such 
men in any organization spells one of the 
differences between a highly successful and 
a moderately successful business. 

As part of the responsibility of providing 
opportunities for self-development. some form 
of initial orientation and training for the 
graduate is usually provided in most phases 
of work in the automotive industry. What- 
ever the method. the object of all training 
programs, of course, is to help orient and 
adjust the graduate to his new work environ- 
ment, to acquaint him generally with company 
policies and viewpoints, company and depart- 
mental organization and to give him a first- 
hand picture of the actual work involved in 
some of the company’s major operations. The 
programs followed throughout the automotive 
industry are generally of three types. 


Training Programs 


In the first. the graduate, following a short 
period of lectures and discussions on company 
policies and organization, is placed directly 
on the job for which he was employed, and 
given direct on-the-job training. This plan 
is often followed for graduates with unusual 
or pertinent work experience. 
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In the second type of program, the grad- 
uate, following the orientation period on com- 


pany policies and organization, is placed on a 
job rotation plan in the department for which 
he was employed. During the course of a 
year or more he is given a variety of work 
assignments, designed to familiarize him gen- 
erally with all aspects of the work and organiz- 
ation of the department. Typical of this type 
of program is the following sample of work 
assignments in one company for graduate 
trainees in their accounting department. 
General Accounting 
Property Records 
Accounts Payable 
Accounts Receivable 
General Ledger 
Financial Statements 
Cost Accounting 
Cost of Sales 
Direct Material 
Direct Labor 
Expense Material 
Pay Roll 
Timekeeping 
Pay Roll Distribution 
Pay Roll Preparation 
Pay Roll Statistics 
Cost Analytical 
Preparation of Comparison Reports of 
Actual and Standard Direct Labor 
Preparation of Comparison Reports of 
Actual and Standard Indirect Labor 
Budget-—Preparation and Application 
Factory Ledger 
General (in central office of the company ) 
Price Study 
Cost Estimating 
Manufacturing Expense Budgets 
Auditing 
Other General Office Functions 
The trend in recent years, however, has 
been toward training programs providing 
some work experience for the graduate in all 
major departments of the business. Deter- 
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mination of the department to which he finally 
will be assigned in many instances may not 
be made until the conclusion of the training 
program. and is then based on observations 
of his work, perhaps supplemented by tests 
either at the time of his employment or later. 
\n example of this type is the following abbre- 
viated outline of the one year training pro- 
of for 


vraduate engineers. The time to be spent in 


vram one automobile manufacturer 


Various operations of the plant is as follows 


Bearings 1 month 
Production 2 months 
Inspection month 
Assembly 1 month 
Transmission Engineering 1 month 
Products Engineering 2 months 
Personnel 1 month 
Purchasing 1 month 
Accounting 2 weeks 
Sales 2 weeks 


In this program the personnel director is 
responsible for arranging and scheduling the 
work assignments and for advising the grad- 
uate as to the purpose and objective of each 
assignment. During each work period. how- 
ever. the graduate is responsible to a_ staff 
member of the department to which he has 
heen assigned. As each work period is com- 
pleted. he is asked to submit a report of his 
observations and suggestions relative to. the 
work. 

Throughout the training program confer- 
ences are conducted with the entire group of 
trainees at which staff personnel review the 
work of various departments, giving the grad- 
uates an opportunity to ask questions and to 
converse informally with management. 

In the latter months of the training pro- 
gram. the personnel department reviews with 
each graduate in training those phases of the 
business in which he has indicated particular 
interest. At the close of the training course. 
or in some instances prior to its completion. 


giving consideration to both the 


graduate’s 
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preference and the need in the organization. 
a permanent job assignment is made. 

Both during and after the training program 
the graduate should keep in mind that he 
is usually employed not for his immediate 
value to the company. but because it is be- 
lieved he has potential jor some juture respon- 
sibilities. Graduates sometimes complain that. 
following the training program. they are put 
on routine jobs. or are doing work below their 
capacity. or at a lower level than that for 
which their educational background qualifies 
them. 


Graduates are given positions of respon- 
sibility not on the basis of education alone. 
but on the basis of experience and the confi- 
This 


experience and confidence are not built’ up 


dence that management has in them. 


in the first few months of employment. but 
over the years. Progress in any established 
organization is sometimes slower than the new 
employee anticipates. Consequently. one of 
the principal reasons why some young grad- 
uates leave their first jobs is lack of patience. 
perseverance and adaptability usually to find 
that the other field is not greener. Wherever 
he goes. the graduate will find that he must 
still go through a period of proving that he 
can take on responsibility, particularly in the 
area of dealing with others and gaining ex- 
Then, 


perience and “know-how.” and only 


then. will he be ready to take on real 


responsibility. 

Industry does not need to recruit college 
If it were 
thought that such a job marked the limit of 
the graduate’s potential. he would not be 


selected. 


graduates for routine 


jobs. 


Recruiting college graduates is an 
While it is difficult to 
break down all actual expenses involved in 


expensive procedure. 


such a program. certainly an investment of 
$5.000 per college graduate by the end of the 
training program would represent the min- 
imum. The thousands of college graduates 


recruited each year. therefore. represent an 
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investment that no sensible business men will 
purposely jeopardize. On the other hand. 
placing graduates immediately in positions of 
responsibility prior to their “seasoning” could 
cause a company to lose even more thousands 
of dollars. 

It is perhaps natural for the graduate to 
wonder, after the special individual attention 
given him in the training program. if he is 
forgotten once he has been placed on a regular 
job. Although plans differ. managements in 
most companies periodically receive and_re- 
view reports on the work performance and 
progress of both individual graduates and of 
the graduate group as a whole. In my own 
firm the work of each salaried employee is 
periodically appraised and reviewed with him. 
If he is ready for promotion, the department 
head is required to outline plans for his pro- 
motion. If he needs further training and 
experience before being considered for promo- 
tion, the department must outline its plan for 
making certain he gets his experience and 
training. If he is unsatisfactory. he must be 
advised of his weaknesses and given a chance 
to correct them. Consideration also is given 
as to whether he is properly placed. In this 
and other ways, management thus keeps track 
of its “investment.” and makes certain that 
the potentials in the organization. be they 
college trained or otherwise. are not over- 
looked. 

The graduate needs also to keep in mind 
that while ability in a particular field of work 
is important, in itself, it will not guarantee the 
graduate will advance very far in an organiza- 
tion. Advancement is dependent in large 
measure on the presence and development of 
certain personal attributes in the individual. 
The graduate must be adaptable. able to get 
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along both with fellow employees and his 
superiors. As his responsibilities increase. his 
relations with those who work for him are 
most important. . There are few industrial jobs 
with a future in which the employee can work 
as a “lone wolf.” 

He must be able to sell his ideas, and also 
be able to adapt his ideas as new thoughts are 
presented to him by other members of the 
organization. He must be able to express 
himself clearly and concisely, either orally or 
in writing. This is why courses in public 
speaking, English and report writing are just 
as important to the student as his training in 
a specialized field. 

To advance, the graduate must be willing 
and able to assume responsibility and to make 
decisions, not alone for the work he does as 
an individual. but with respect to those whose 
work he may direct. Attitude and tempera- 
ment, of course, play a major part in determin- 
ing the degree of success with which he will 
accept such responsibilities. Very few failures 
are due to lack of ability, but rather to the 
lack of some of these essential personal 
attributes. 

It is individuals who have the background 
and potential to develop in these ways that 
management in the automotive industry seeks 
for the organization. It is individuals of this 
ty pe who govern the degree of success of a 
business. Nearly every problem, every move. 
of a business has wrapped up in it some aspect 
of personnel and personalities. How well a 
tough problem facing the business is met 
depends almost entirely on the caliber of the 
people tackling it. 

In this philosophy, in this sort of “climate.” 
lies the graduate’s real opportunity in’ the 
automotive industry. 
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MIDWEST COLLEGE PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
September 9, 10, 1952 


aces “Recruiting, Placement and Devel- 
opment in a Defense Eoonomy” as its 
theme. the Midwest College Placement Associ- 
ation met for the third annual conference in 
the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on September 9 and 10, 1952. 

In his opening remarks. L. W. Hillyard. 
lowa State College, President of MCPA, said 
that that Association had grown to a member- 
ship of 285 and that approximately 300 per- 
sons were registered for the conference. He 
added that the conference theme had been 
chosen because of the existing draft regula- 
tions which permitted only 23°¢ of all male 
college seniors to be exempt from military 
service at a time when graduating classes were 
He said that this situation 
demanded more planning and greater cooper- 


getting smaller. 


ation between college placement officers and 
company recruiters, 


Let's Face It 


Having become aware of this defense econ- 
omy. “Let's Face It,” Mr. Hillyard urged and 
introduced Wendel W. Burton, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, whose 
panel discussed the current problems present 
in recruiting and placement in a defense 
economy. Panel members were Albert C. 
Gubitz, Ohio University, representing the col- 
lege placement officers; Joseph W. Bird, Radio 
Corporation of America, representing business 
and industry, and Mrs. Roland Boecklin, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, representing the student. 

The following opinions were expressed: 

Industry is inclined to believe that stu- 

dents are spoiled by the present job 
market and that they are too dependent 
on others for assistance. 

Placement officers and seniors, on the 
other hand. believe that only the sub- 
marginal graduates are spoiled and 
that military service will help to mature 


these students, making them into bet- 

ter employees. 

Students should be taught how to fail 
intelligently since as employees their 
first attempts will not always result in 
accomplishments. 

Students would also be better prepared to 
accept their first jobs after graduation 
if more faculty members have had 
industrial experience. 

Company representatives usually find 

group interviews time-saving. but 
placement directors sometimes have 
difficulty in finding meeting places and 
hours when interested students are 
free. 

Students feel that very little is accom- 
plished in such meetings. One com- 
pany. however scheduled, with success, 
four men for an hour meeting. This 
combined the advantages of the group 
meeting and the personal interview. 
Another invited wives and fiancees to 
the meeting. 

Company interviewing lists were empty 
because the students did not know that 
certain recruiters were coming. did 
not like what they had to offer or were 
already employed. 

It is difficult to limit the number of job 
offers students can encourage. but com- 
panies should make definite job offers 
as soon as possible and once a student 
has accepted an offer, he should stick 
to his decision. To discourage the 

accepting of more than one offer, com- 
panies should report evidences of such 
behavior to placement directors. 

In bidding for boys, potential employers 
like to have the candidates’ hobbies 
and activities correspond with the 
company activities. 

Following lunch. John E. Steele. Donald G. 
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Edgar and Miss Lilyan Bradshaw. all of Ohio 
State University. with A. C. Gubitz. Ohio 
University, as narrator. presented a humerous 
skit. “Pardon, Your Show is Slipping.” de- 
picting three types of rescruiters- “the early 
arrival.” “the eager beaver” and “the com- 
plainer.” 

At the business meeting the following execu- 
tive committee was elected to serve ihe year 
beginning January 1, 1953: 

Officers 

President--Henry G. Goehring. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Vice President— William R. Dooley, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mary M. Kreul. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Member-at-Large—Noble C. Blair. Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. 

Industrial Representative R. \. Stevenson. 
Procter and Gamble Distributing Co. 

Ex-Officio —L. R. Hillyard. lowa State Col- 


lege. 


Development of College Trainee 


That afternoon, W. W. Finlay. Chairman. 
Department of Management Engineering. 
Southern Methodist University. introduced 
the topic. the “Development of the College 
Trainee.” His panel members were John F. 
Mee. Chairman, Department of Manegement. 
Indiana University. who presented the expec- 
tations of the college: J. G. Pleasants. Vice 
President in) charge of manufacture. The 
Procter and Gamble Company. who listed aims 
and practices of business and industry. and 
Tom King. Dean of Students. Michigan State 
College. who discussed the views and expecta- 
tions of the student. 

Mr. Mee said that the colleges wanted for 
their graduates: 

Development and training enabling them 
to receive opportunities to be of service 
to humanity and. as a result. satisfac- 


tion for themselves. 
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Enlightened induction and training 
methods. 

Fair policies regarding military service. 

Cooperation of business in scheduling in- 
terviews, avoiding class periods when 
possible, cooperation with the campus 
testing service, 

Proper utilization of graduates in organi- 
zation. eliminating discrimination, 

Mr. Pleasants said that his company looked 
for individuals with good character, good 
mental equipment, cpen-mindedness, initia- 
tive. ability to work at over normal pace and 
liking for and understanding of people. He 
edded that Procter and Gamble’s policy is to 
promote from within. 

Mr. King remarked that students are inter- 
ested in their chances for advancement. loca- 
tion, salary and that companies have a train- 
ing program with individual attention. 


Women in Industry 


The Wednesday morning program opened 
with “The Employer Views Women Gradu- 
ates.” by Everett C. Foster, Supervisor, Em- 
ployee and Community Relations. Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Division, General Electric Cor- 
poration, who remarked that the use of women 
in industry will grow because the college now 
plans good curricula for them, because of the 
shortage of available manpower, because 
women are now accepted on an equal basis in 
some fields with men and because of the new 
developments which are expanding job oppor- 
tunities. He said that already there were 73; 
more women executives and business owners 
than in 1940, 

He also noted that most of the women em- 
ployed are in the secretarial or professional 
fields and that they consider social factors 
above salary, take their jobs seriously 
then men, demand better working conditions 
and are harder to handle. 

After this discussion, Dr. Duncan MacCrae,. 


Army Chemical Center. Edgewood, Maryland. 
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introduced” Private First} Class James H. 


Fisher. who discussed the enlisted specialists’ 
plans for inviting companies to interview the 
men in this group before their discharge. 
Further information can be obtained by writ- 
ing SPP Placement Service, Box 100, Building 
330. Chemical Center. 


Army Edgewood, 


Maryland. 


A. Size of Company (total employees) 
Under 1,000 


1.000 to 5.000 30 
5.000 to 10,000 19 
Over 10.000 66 


conducted 


companies reporting. 


For Classification Purposes 


Vor. 13 - No. 1 


Salary and Employment Policy Survey 
Philip H. Yost. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company. presented the findings of 


the survey on salary and employment policy 


among industrial members of 


MCPA. In each instance the figures shown in 
reply to the questions represent the number of 


B. Principal Type of Company: 
Public Utilities and Communications ] 
Manufacturing + 
Merchandising 5 
Banks, Insurance, Investments 8 
Chemical-Petroleum 17 
Government 2 
Other 6 


1. How will your 1953 requirements for college-level men compare with 19527 


More 
The Same 


Less 


$250 or under 


276- 300 
301- 325 
326- 350 
$51- 375 
376- 400 
W1- 450 


Over 450 


(b) In comparison with 1952, this figure will be: 


2 Lower 
3. (a) Are job offers made after interviews at: 


2. (ta) As nearly as you ean estimate now, what will your 
without previous business or industry experience? 


Campus 16. 


Technical Non-Technical 
39 36 
62 60 
ll 7 


1953 gross monthly salary offering be for men 


Technical Non-Technical 
Bs WS. Ph.D. B.A. and B.S. M.B.A. 
l 2 
l 6 
8 3 l 30 4 
18 5 l 42 12 
18 21 l 18 24 
10 24 3 l 10 
23 3 8 
6 8 
33 


63 The Same 58 Higher 


Plant or Home Office 93. 


(b) Tf Plant or Home Office interviews are required, do you pay travel expenses involved in such trips? 


All 108. 


location? 


Household Goods 


None 89 
Part 8 
All 25 


brass!) 


Personal Transportation 


Everybody's interested in the other fellow’s 1952 results! 


Part 6. None 4. 
Do you pay moving expenses from new (inexperienced) employee's home 


(or college) to first) work 


Family Transportation 


94 
6 5 
31 22 


(Probably to justify his existence to his own top 


Will you share yours with the rest of us, to the following extent? 


(a) Approximately what percentage of the number of men whom you sought in 1952 have you acquired 


far? 


Under 
25 to 50% 
51 to 75% 
76 to 90% 
Over 90% 


(b) What was your ratio of acceptances to job offers? 


Under 25% 
25 to 50% 
51 to 75% 
76 to 90% 
Over 90% 


Technical Non-Technical 
16 4 
25 15 
17 15 
25 22 
21 37 
Technical Non-Technical 
26 9 
32 
20 16 
12 20 


| 
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REGIONAL PLACEMENT ASSOCIATIONS 


EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, 

SAMUEL A. LADD, JR., MISS MARGARET ROGERS, PENNELL N. ABORN, 
Bowdoin College 


, Brunswick, Me. Manhattanville College of the Virginia Drew Guidance Center, 
Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


ON, ; M 
; A ARTHUR H. BARRON, TOM J. GORHAM, 
2nd Vice President, W. T. Grant Co., New York, N.Y. Home Life Insurance Co., 
MRS. VIOLA SALTMARSH, HERBERT P. CATLIN, New York, N. Y, 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. a ae BARBARA A. WELLS, 
Troy, N Middlebury College, Vt. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC eaciiner OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
ennsylvan ate College, Buckn’ niversity, est versity, 
State College, Pa. Lewisburg, Pa. Morgantown. 
Members-at-Large Industriel Advisors 
. College, ity of Virginia, ‘an shall College, Johns-Man 
Villanova, Pa. Charlottesville. Lancaster, Pa. Manville, N. J. — 
ette College, ‘ennsylvania, ‘ennsylvania Power & Light 
asin Pa. Philadel Allentown, Pa. 
MIDWEST COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
President, Vice President 
LR. HILLYARD, NOBLE C. BLAIR, JR., EMILY Buy 
lowa State College, Ames. Rose Polytechnic Institute, : 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


ALBERT C. GUBITZ, HARRY D. GATES, k 
Ohio University, Athens. Kimberly Clark Corp., University of Illinois, Urbana. NOBLE C. BLAIR, JR. 
Neenah, Wis. EMILY CHERVENIK 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

President, Vice President, 

Color Agricultur Mechanical niversity Denver, 

College, Fort Collins Colorado. 

SOUTHERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 

President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
F. W. AJAX, AVA SELLERS, ANNE SEAWELL, W. D. MeILVAINE, 
Georgia Institute of Vanderbilt University, of Georgie, 
Technology University. 


Atlante. Nashville, Tenn. 
Board of Pres 
Virginio Unies Beg end P Co, Alabe 
a g mae 
Blacksbure. Savannah, Ga. Auburn. Memohis, Tenn. 
SOUTHWEST PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 
President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
DAVID Y. ROBB, WENDELL R. HORSLEY, ALBERT h M. HOLCEMBACK, 
Southern Methodist University Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Texas Christian University, 
College, College Station. Fort Worth. 


Business, Government, 
Advi LURY B. REDMOND, S. J. BILLINGSLEY, Commander, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., H. G. HILTON, { 
Dallas, Texas. Houston, Texas. U. S. Navy. 
WESTERN COLLEGE PLACEMENT AND RECRUITMENT ASSOCIATION 
President, Treasurer, L. L. ROBINSON, 
MRS. FLORENCE B. WATT, KARL W. ONTHANK, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
University of Southern California, University of Oregon, eis Oakland, Calif. 
Los Angeles. amsetectors 2 Year Terms 
EUGENE DILS FOREMAN Co, Angeles, 
MI 
Stanford University, Calif. Miss MILDRED L. FOREMA Calif. 
Secretary, Angeles. JOHN P. ROCKFELLOW, 
LUCIEN L. ESCALLIER, ROBERT O. FORT, Union Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 
University, Los Angeles, California State Personnel Board, MILLS S$. HODGE, 
4 Sacramento. Procter and Gamble Maenufec- 


turing Co., Long Boach, Calif. 


“i 

ist Vice Presider | 
Executive Committee 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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